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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


Tse provident farmer has before 
this time settled the plan of the Sum- 
mers campaign. As regards the de- 
tails of farm work, they are to be set- 
tled from day to day, as the weather 
and the progress of the season de- 
mand, But what is to be the main 
business of the Summer, how many 
acres are to be grazed, how many to 
bemowed, on what fields corn is to 
be grown, on what each of the other 
crops, what stock and how much is to 
be summered, whether the old friut 
trees are to receive better treatment 
this than on former seasons, what 
new fruits are to be imtroduced, 
whether any great improvements are 
to be attempted either in the way of 
draining wet lands or of preparing 
uplands for a more profitable cultiva- 
tion, what crooked fences are to be 
straightened, how many small ill- 
shaped lots are to be thrown together 
into one of better size and form, 
whether any forest. land is to be 
cleared, or the growth of wood and 


— 





timber encouraged. on lands. of little 
worth for other purposes, how much 
labor is to be employed, what imme- 
diate return can be expected, and 
how much his present means. will en- 
able him to do in paving the way for 
future increase of crops. These, and 
scores of like questions, have occu- 
pied the mind of the thinking farmer, 
and they may be supposed to be set- 
tled so far as relates to the coming 
season. The time for action is now 
fully come. 

Potatoes—Time for Planting, dic. | 

With most of our readers, this 
work will have been done bofore this 
number of our Journal reaches them. 
If your potatoes are not yet planted, 
have them in the ground as soon as 
possible. Potatoes should be planted 
before, not after, corn, as the general 
rule. The character of the soil may 
in some cases reverse this rnle. The 
reason is obvious; corn must not be 
planted in cold ground, and thus re- 
tarded in its early growth, but must 
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be planted in a soil already warm— | 
must come up quickly and grow with- | 
out delay, or it never will be as thrifty | 
and well conditioned; whereas it is | 
no matter how long potatoes remain 
below ground, or how slow the growth 
early in the season. (We except of 
course those designed for early use.) 
The only thing to be guarded against 
is early frost. We advise inno case 
to cut the seed. If we were to cut 
seed potatoes at all, it would be to 
pare off a little of the seed end, that 
there might be less shoots, and con- 
sequently less smalltubers Medium 
sized seed, whole, is best; and one in 
a hill is vastly better than more. 

In planting a potato field, it is well 
worth while to harrow the surface 
over after the planting. This can be 
done, without disturbing the hills, if 
the seed is laid in the bottom of a five 
inch furrow. It may in that case be 
covered with the harrow, which should 
be light and have many teeth; or you 
may first turn a light furrow on the 
seed with a plow. If potatoes are 
planted -three feet apart each way, 
there will be 4,840 hills to the acre. 
If the rows were three feet and the 
hills eighteen inches, 9,680 hills would 
have to be covered, one at a time, if 
done with a hoe; and this, at the rate 
of sixteen a minute, would require a 
full day’s work of ten hours, while a 
boy with a horse and a harrow adapt- 
ed to the object, would cover them 
quite as well in one hour, provided 
the ground had been previously 
cleared of stones and other obstruc- 
tions—as we believe it should be.— 
Another estimate of the number of 
hills on an acre would be to place 
them at three feet one way and two 





feet the other. Thése are very good 


distances; and this arrangemen; 
would give 7,260. hills to the acre — 
At one quart to each hill on an aver. 
age, the crop would be 227 bushels 
an acre. | 

We have said so much about tl, 
manure for potatoes in our late num. 
bers, that we will here only repeat 
our caution against the use of highly 
nitrogenous fertilizers, as Peruvean 
guano and stall manures. Carbona. 
ceous manures, such as any decaying 
vegetable matters, with a few ashes. 


| or such a mixture of ashes, lime 


plaster and salt, as we have oftey 


| recommended, is safer and better. 


If potatoes. are covered with the 
harrow, or first with the plow, and 
then harrowed over, it is an excellent 
plan to harrow the ground again a 
little before the shoots appear, as it 
will ieave the surface fresh and clear, 
and will much diminish the labor of 
weeding. The first hoeing of this 
crop should be done with as little 
meddling with the plants as possible 
At the second hoeing, hill them slight- 
ly, and then by no means touch the 
hills again. Potatoes should not le 
hilled but once, and then tu no great 


height, especially if planted four or | 


five inches deep. 
Indian Corn. 

The facts stated in our last, on the 
authority of the United States census, 
that almost 600,000,000 bushels were 
grown in this country in 1850, that 


probably not less than 900,000,000 | 


bushels wilt be grown the coming 
Sammer, in case of a good season, il 


connection with the fact, that almost 
every farm, North, South, East and j 


West, is devoted in part ‘to its cul- 
ture, especially when we consider that 
the demand for the article as food for 
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man and beast, for starch manufactu- 
ring and for exportation will in all 
probability keep pace with the sup- 
ply, go to show the importance of 
this crop, both in a national and an 
individual point of view. There are 
few farmers who do not feel that suc- 
cess with the corn crop is an impor- 
tant part of their anticipated success 
jur the year; while, with many, a 
failure here would be equivalent to a 
loss on the whole year’s work. 

We have before expressed the opi- 
nion, that while the growing of fifteen 
or twenty bushels an acre, in extreme 
cases, where the character of the land, 
its location and its low price seem to 
forbid, or at least not to favor, an ex- 
pensive cultivation, may be a paying 
business, yet the aim of the farmer 
should in. most cases be much higher 
running from thirty bushels to four 
or five times that amount; and we 
positively believe that if each farmer 
in the land, instead of calculating 
how cheaply he can cultivate each 
acre; would rather ask how much he 
can. expend on it, and yet so as not to 
diminish the net gain over all expen- 
ditures, the resulé, would be a crop for 
the coming year of at least fifty bush- 
els to the acre, and not, as in 1850, of 
less than twenty bushels, on the ave- 
rage, 

if the country at large is to grow 
900,000,000 bushels this year, which 
will be the most economical of labor 
and fertilizers and all other expenses 
of its production, to grow it at the 
rate of fifty bushels an acre, on 18,- 
000,000 acres, or at the rate of twenty 
bushels an.acre, a fraction more than 
the yield of 1850, on 45,000,000 acres? 
We say the former would vequire less 
labor and not more fertilizers in the 





aggregate, though more per acre; and 


would leave more land for pasturage 
and other purposes. It would there- 
fore be the cheaper mode of produc- 
tion. 

But let us come to the case of indi- 
viduals. Kach of our readers means to 
grow a part of the 900,000,000. bush- 
els which the nation will probably 
grow this year. You have an aim in 
this matter. It is impossible that you 
should roll up you sleeves and go to 
work, with no thought as to what you 
will accomplish. Suppose you mean 
to grow five hundred bushels, that 
this is a part of your plan for the 
year, and that, with a due submission 
to a higher power, your aim is to ac- 
complish it. On how many acres 
should you undertake to grow the five 
hundred bushels ?, That of course will 
depend upon the soil, upon its loca- 
tion and upon its value. If you have 
a strong soil, very retentive of ma- 
nures, but also very hard. to cultivate, 


you should lay your plans to grow the 


five hundred bushels on five acres.— 
Such land—and. there is a good deal 
such—you cannot afford to cultivate 
for less than a hundred bushels to the 
acre, for the very good reason that 
the growing of less will not pay, and 
the growing of that amount will. We 
know a great many sections where 
the farmer brings his acres into a 
proper tilth for the corn crop with im- 
mense labor-——so hard and stony are 
they; but he then adds manure in 
great quantity—gets a great crop— 
and is contented, knowing full well 
that his land so treated will continue 
to give good crops for a succession of 
years, without farther manuring. 

But again; suppose your land not 
to be of that rocky, hard, obdurate 
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character, so very hard to cultivate, 
and yet of sufficient solidity and com- 
pactness to retain manure pretty well. 
You can afford to cultivate more than 
five acres of this land for five hundred 
bushels of corn, but you cannot afford 
to set apart fifteen acres of such land, 
worth perhaps one hundred dollars an 
acre, the annual interest at six per 
cent. being ninety dollars, and then 
run oyer it in such a way as to get 
only’ your five hundred bushels.— 
Ninety dollars, or even half that, on 
the supposition that. you value the 
land at but fifty dollars an acre, is 
too much to be set down as interest 
against five hundred bushels of corn. 
The plowing of the fifteen acres at 
one dollar and sixty-seven cents an 
acre, and you can hardly de it for 
less, amounts to twenty-five dollars. 
That is also too much for the crop.— 
And so you may go through with 
every item of expense: interest, taxes, 
fencing, cultivating, harvesting, and 
you shall find that every item will 
come too high proportionally with the 
value of the expected crop. The up- 
shot of the whole is, that you cannot 
afford to cultivate fifteen acres of 
good land for five hundred bushels of 
corn. 

But suppose you undertake to get 
the five hundred bushels from sever 
and one-half acres. This would be at 
the rate of sixty-six and two-thirds 
bushels an acre. Now the interest, 
the taxes, the fencing, the plowing— 
indeed almost every item of cost will 
be but half as much; and about the 
only items of expense that will be in- 
creased, will be the extra manure and 
a little more careful and thorough cul. 
tivation; and not so very much extra 
mannre will be required, for as you 


; 





use but half as much land you cap 
apply twice as much to the acre, at 
the same cost; and as to cultivating 
an acre well, it is not half as expen. 
sive over cultivating it shabbily, as 
most persons, who have not tried 
both, are apt to think. The man who 
cultivates thoroughly drives his work. 
if he was to cultivate shabbily, his 
work would drive him; and ten to one 
the sheriff would be sitting in to drive 
him off his farm before many years, 
Who of us would not rather drive 
than be driven. 

If your land is of a still lower value, 
you might be contented with sixty 
bushels, or even fifty, per acre; 
and we have already admitted that 
there are fands, so low in value, so 
little retentive of manure, and so out 
of the way of an expensive cultiva- 
tion, that a sound policy might admit 
of their cultivation for a much less 
crop. But these are the exceptions, 
The general rule is to aim at fifty 
bushels and upwards, according to 
the goodness of the soil. Probably 
the avarage yield has been increased 
since 1850. Let every farmer do his 
part towards giving it a lift this year. 
It should be at least fifty bushels this 
year and sixty next, in case of good 
seasons. 

We do not believe in planting and 
hoeing and harvesting at random. An 
object should be before the mind; 4 
definite plan should be acted upon; 4 
reasonable expectation should be 
cherished; and every thing should be 
done to bring out a pre-calculated re- 
sult. For reasons unquestionably 
wise, the elements may be permitted, 
as sometimes they are, to frustrate 
the best laid plans; but generally, if 
we plan wisely and act accordingly, the 
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reasonable expectation will be real- 
ized. We do not deny that crops ac- 
cord with God’s purposes, but we 
think that they also accord with man’s 
doings. In the long run it comes out 
true that the reaping is according to 
the sowing. 

Lay your plan then and carry it out. 
You can calculate before-hand, very 
nearly, what must be the manuring 
and what the cultivation to make this 
acre give you a lundred bushels and 
that seventy-five and another fifty; 
and you can estimate within a few 
dollars what will be the cost in either 
case, and what the net profit over all 
expense, with any given amount of 
crop, to which you may choose to 
adapt your cultivation. 

Our object has thus far been to 
corvinee the farmer that a cultiva- 
tion, adapted to the production of but 
a moderate crop, on good corn land, 
must be unprofitable, while that 
which aims at a large one, though 
more expensive, is also far more 
profitable. | 

Regarding the corn crop as one of 
the most important, and this as the 
very season to be thinking about it, 
we shall have more to say of its cul- 
tivation in other parts’of this number. 

Of the Farm in General. 

Aim at a higher standard of excel- 
lence in all the farm = operations. 
Doing things neatly and thoroughly 
pays better than doing the... slattern- 
ly and at halves. Let the last parti- 
cle of any thing, that, if left longer, 
would y.iate the air around the 


_ homestead, but would enrich the 


fields, if plowed under, be now put 


into the soil. Continue carefully to _ 


feed the working oxen, the horses 
and the milch cows. If cattle that 





are to be grass fattened are turned 
off early, some farmers think they 
will fatten the better for a little 
fasting and scouring in early Spring. 
This will not do for breeding animals, 
nor for those that are to give milk or 
do your Spring work. If the cow 
is to give rich milk, she must have 
more substantial food than a mixture 
of old, winter-killed grass with a lit- 
tle flashy new grass just now spring- 
ing from the ground. 

As the new grass springs up and 
becomes abundant, see that the ani- 
mals have salt. Do not trust to your 
memory to give it once or twice a 
week, as you may think they need, 
but place a quantity of salt, where 
every animal may apply his tongue 
to it at pleasure. The animal knows 
when he needs sait a great deal bet- 
ter than you do, and will never eat 
too much, if it is always on hand. 
Give the calves alittle meal or oi! 
cake, when weaned and turned off to 
grass. The suckling ewes should be 
carefully fed with roots or corn and a 
little good hay till the pasturage be- 
comes good. The way to bring the 
butcher to your place with a liberal 
price for the lambs, ic to feed the 
mothers well. 

The Spring sowing is of course done 
before this time. Was the requisite 
top dressing given last month or the 
one before to the mow land? If it 
was, now is the time to smooth down 
any unevenness, and to make the sur- 
face ready for good work with the 
mowing machine. The idea, that all 
farm work is to be done by the hard- 
est, that it is a sin to economize hu- 
man strength employed in cultivating 
the soil, is fast going by. Thanks to 
the mechanical skill of the country, 
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K nox’s horse hoe, with two men and | ture of green and fermented manure 


a horse will effect more in the corn- 
field than five men without it ; and it 
is certainly better than a stout span 
of horses, or a single horse, if the 
machine be small and light, should 
cut down the grass, than that human 
rmauscle should do the same. As for 
raking, two men and a horse, with 
a horse rake, will effect more, with it, 
than three men without. 

We are not going to dissuade farm- 
ers from work. Who that knows any- 
thing (knows ‘‘ bran” we had almost 
written) does not know that industry 
is happiness. Yet there should be 
economy in all things, and why not in 
human labor. Industry is life and 
happiness. But excessively hard la- 
bor is not desirable for its own sake. 
We have no patience with men who 
would economize every thing else, 
but are suspicious, skeptical, grum- 
bling, the moment when an ingenious 
contrivance is presented for mitiga- 
ting the severity of farm labor. Why, 
our world ought to be ashamed of it- 
self that easier and more expeditious 
ways of performing the common ope- 
rations of the farm were not devised 
thousands of years ago. 

Carrots are a valuable crop for 
feeding purposes. You may grow all 
the way from two hundred to twelve 
hundred bushels to the acre. Some 
tell of growing sixteen hundred bush- 
els. Whether that is an untruth we 
are not certain. Twelve hundred 
bushels can be grown for a certainty. 
‘Who will try an acre this year? Se- 
lect a strong soil, moderately moist. 
A turf will do, but land cultivated to 
hoe crop the preceding: year is bet- 
ter. Mellow the soil a foot deep or 
more. Manure very highly. A mix- 





is well, but if the soil is a good sub. 
stantial one—what we should ¢al] 
good corn land—it may be enriched 
with any kind of manure. It should 
be plowed more than once, harrowed, 
worked over till the manure is wel] 
incorporated. The rows may be from 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart. At 
the latter distance, the cultivator or 
horse hoe can be used to better advan- 
tage. The plants should be thinned 
to one in six inches. Some would 
say a foot and others but three inches, 
At a foot, they will grow to enormous 
size. At three inches they will inev- 
itably be small, Six inches will give 
a good size, and is on. the whole the 
best distance. If we were going to 
cultivate entirely by hand we would 
place the rows twelve inches apart, 
and the plants six inches, and then 
would supply all. the vacant spaces 
by transplanting. As there are 43, 
560 square feet. in an acre, this ar 
rangement would give 87,120 car 
rots, and if they were of such a size 
that seventy-two would make a 
bushel, there would be 1,200 bushels 
on an acre, But when we say that 
1,200 bushels can be grown on an 
acre, we say it only because. we 
know that this has been done, and 
what has been done, can be done 
again. The cultivation of an acre 
for such a result would cost more 
than the cultivation of an acre of the 
ordinary field crops, perhaps more 
than two, but the crop would be 
found of great value, and land would 
be left in high order—a thing that 
should always be taken into the 
account—inasmuch as large doses 0! 
manure are not’ erpended in the 
growth of the first crop. 
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We cannot close our hints for the 
month, without reiterating that the 
garden and the orchard are important 
parts of the farr, but too apt to be 
neglected. Half-an acre highly culti- 
vated as a garden and an acre or two 
as an orchard require much labor, but 





no portion of the farm affords as 
much pleasure, or makes as rich a 
return in the substantial elements of 
living. Don’t neglect the garden and 
the orchard. More of this under our 
Horticultural head. 
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DITCHING. 


- Botrvar, Miss., March 25, ’59. | down on paper for me to go by. He 


Mr. Eprror: I suppose everybody | 
_ ditch and let the water follow me up 


in the country knows how to make a 
ditch, but there is a great difference 


in the lands where ditches are want- | 


ed and a great difference in the way 
a ditch is made. 

Some lands have a natural fall, and 
all that is necessary, is to make the 
ditch te collect the water; while others 
have hardly any fall. Of the latter 
lass are some of our plantations in 
the Mississippi bottoms. 

I have followed ditching for the 
last é¢ight years, and consequently 
ought to know something about it— 
but I am far from knowing all I want 
to know. When I look at the place 
where the water is to be taken off 
and at the place where it is to go, I 
can tell distinctly whether the water 
will go that way or not, and how much 
fall there is between the two places. 

I made a ditch to drain a large 
Cypress: brake, or swamp, the water 
out of which was to run into a little 
lake. To make sure of the fall there 
‘was, the owner got an engineer to 
survey the land; it took three hands 
to carry a chain, set stakes and blaze 
the trees, two days and a ‘half, for 
which the engineer charged ten dol- 

Aars a day, and ten dollors to put it 











reported two feet fall. I started the 


in the bottom. This gave me the level. 
I told the owner that my way to do 


_ the work right, was to let the water 


follow me asI progressed, unless there 
was fall enough to make it too deep 
above, which in this case (two feet) 
there was not. — 

I told the owner there was three 
feet fall, which, as it had been engi- 
neered, he did not believe. When 
the ditch was finished I had a depth 
of two feet and ten inches in the Cy- 
press brake. 

Now I would say to those who 
have level land, as in this bottom, or 
in the Western prairies, commence 
your ditch where the water has to go; 
carry the bottom level, by allowing 
the water to follow you up, and when 
your ditch is done the water will sures 
ly go down the ditch. It ought togo 
as deep as the lowest water in your 
creek or lake. The water in the diteh 
will then rise with that below and fall 
the same way. Where the ground is 
high, give more width to get your 
depth, for in low and level ground 
you want the ditch from two to fonr 
feet deep, if you can get it that deep, 
I have ditched through places which 
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were but afew inches higher than the 
water below, apd in some places even 
as low, and then have got the water 
out. in heavy rains such places are 
apt to be filled up, but the water is 
sure to run off in a day or two, 

Underdraining has not been started 
here yet, and I do not think it will 
answer, as the ground is too level.— 
We have only open ditches. Some 
planters run their ditches square, that 
is, their land is laid off in squares by 
ditches, in order to run out their rows 
at the ditches, or run with the ditches. 
I prefer to run the ditch in the lowest 
part of the slough, no matter how 
crooked the slough may be. I leave 
holes or gaps in the bank of ground 
I throw out, to let the water in the 
ditch. In extremely low places such 
gaps are kept open with the hoes, and 
the water furrows are opened through 
the ridges to let the water in at these 
gaps. Wok. 

If we understand our correspondent 
rightly, the owner of the swamp paid 
the engineer thirty-five dollars for as- 
certaining the amount of fall and put- 
ting it on paper. Rather dear, it 
strikes us, for so blundering a job, 
varying, as we understand it, ten 
inches from the truth. 

It has been said that an inch is a 
great deal in the length of a man’s 
nose. We should think ten inches a 
good deal—or rather a bad deal—in 
an engineer’s calculation of so simple 
a matter as the one described. If we 
could not (in the absence of a spirit 
level, which, in such a case, would be 
convenient) make a water level, from 
almost any materials that might hap- 
pen to. be at hand, before breakfast, 
and ascertain the comparative height 





of any two places on a farm, if not 
very distant from each other, withiy 
less than ten inches, before the chil- 
drens’ dinner-basket should be packed 
for.school, or if we could not ascer- 
tain the same. thing in one hour with 
simply s carpenter’s square—a thing 
which is, or ought to be, in every 
furm-house—and a plumb line made 
by tying a pebble to the end of a 
needle full of thread—a small matter 
which any farmer could find in the 
family worlk-basket—we should begin 
to think we were not. born to be an 
engineer. 

A spirit level, sufficiently exact for 
the purpose of determining the amount 
of fall on a field. to be drained, can be 
had for one dollar. A carpenter's 
square, good enough for all farm pur- 
poses, can be had for the same, or less. 
A plumb line, as good as the best, 
need uot cost anything. A small 
modicum of ingenuity will enable any 
person, man or boy, to. ascertain the 
relative height of two points of sur- 
face, within far less than ten inches. 

But. if neither of these is at hand, 
you can ascertain the truth very near- 
ly in a still simpler way.—Make a 
water level. Out cf a dozen ways, 
which would instanily present them- 
selves to an ingenious mind, we will 
suggest one. Take a common floor 
board, or a ceiling board, five, seven 
or ten feet long, one that was dressed 
and jointed by a workman; nail it to 
a stake, sharpened at the bottom, with 
the grooved side up; you may nail it 
with a single nail in the center, on 
which it will turn for adjustment, or 
you may make it fast by two or more 
nails, calculating to adjust it to a 
level. by moving the stake back and 
forth as is necessary. Now stick the 
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stake, with the board nailed across, 
about at right angles, at the upper 





or any thing that is at hand that will 
stop water. Then pour water into | 
the groove till the wood is pretty well | 
saturated and till the groove is full. | 
One end of the board should of course | 
point to the place of outlet, Now ad- | 
just the board, still pouring in water | 
to supply the place of that absorbed 
by the wood, till the groove is run: | 
ning over equally at bothends. Your | 
board now corresponds with the hori- | 
zon—is exactly level. Sight along 
the grooved edge to a stake set up at 
the place of outlet. Let another per- 
son stand by this stake with his hand 
on it, and let him move his hand up 
or down, a8 you signalize to him by | 


previously agreed upon, right. Let 


up from the surface of the ground. 
The difference between that height 
and the height of the groved edge of 
the board, is the amount of fall be- 
tween the two points. A person with 
a tolerably good eye would hardly 





fail of coming within two or three | 
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| inches of the exact truth, at the first 
trial, But if you wish to. be still 
side of the field. Fill each end of the | 
groove with putty, beeswax, tallow, | 
higher, If in one case you make the 








more exact, reverse the order and 
sight from the lower point to the 


variation thirty inches and in the 
other thirty-two, it is almost certain 
that thesexact truth is not far from 
either of these, and probably between, 
say thirty-one inches, 

A good carpenter for a mere trifle 


_ would make an instrument still better 


and that could be used with less 
trouble. It might be formed by 
framing strongly the end of one strip 


| of board into the middle of another, 


the first piece say four feet long, the 
second eight or ten. It would be ne- 
cessary that the boards should have 
some width, say four inches for the 
shorter and six for’ the longer, and 


raising or lowering your own hand, | that it should be kept housed, as 


till you signify to him, by some sign | 
consequence of wetting and drying. 


him then mark the point where his | The form would resemble the letter 


hand touches the stake, and measure | T, with the upright part shortened 


and the horizontal part lengthened. 


otherwise the wood might spring in 


By setting the short arm into the 
ground, and plumbing it exactly, the 
long arm would become perfectly 


| level, and might be sighted across the 


same as a spirit or a water level. 





DEEP AND THOROUGH CULTIVATION. 





A writer in the Jowa Farmer, by 
the name of Fast—and he is fast in 
the way of deep ploughing, but not 
too fast—says we ought to raise a. 
great deal more corn to the acre, 
and recommends the following as 





a remedy, in part, for small crops : 
2 





‘In the first place, make as larga a 
draft as possible on the Farmers’ 
Bank (the manure pile,) and when 
the plow is started, which should be 
a No. one article and no other, set it 
about one third or haif deeper than 
usually is done on old iand, say ten 
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or twelve inehes, and with about two- | going to take him to aa for this for 


thirds the width generally taken ; 


we believe he is right. We would 


then, if you have a good team, it is | only guard against too sudden a 


not very hard work to do your plow- 
ing first-rate, and if you have any 
taste for seeing work done just right, 
you ‘will not return to the cut and 
cover mode of plowing again.—Har- 
row well; mark out in straight rows 
both ways, and then if you have 
good seed, as by all means you 
should have, laid carefully away 
since last Fall, so as to prevent the 
cob from freezing before it dries out, 
plant carefully, (with a good planter 
if yon have one); when through take 
your team and go on it with a good 
heavy roller; roll smooth and by 
giving it a reasonable amount of 
work with the plow or cultivator in 
tending the crop, you may almost bid 
defiance to drouth or rain.” 

This writer siould remember that 
four or five inches is about the aver- 
age depth of what has hitherto been 
called deep plowing among us. 
Even in England, and on the ‘conti- 
nent of Europe the poughing is a lit- 
tle hypocritical — pretends to be 
deeper than it really is —and we 
always deduct a- fifth from their 
account, and rather more from our 
own, believing from careful observa- 
tion, that Europeans do not as a 
general thing pulverize the soil 
thoroughly to more than four fifths of 
the depth which their accounts imply, 
and Americans only about three- 
fourths. 

Our fast friend—we can think of 
a farmer with such notions as his 
only a friend—recommends plowing 
nearly three times as deeply as has 
been the practice of even deep plow- 
ers in this country. We are not 


| dra.t” on the 


change, without considering what 


the sub-soil consists of. Some sub. 
salts 


of protoxid of iron, and other matters 


soils contain abundance of the 


too sour and cold to favor the growth 
of crops, till long exposed to rains 
and air, or neutralized by the applica. 
tion of an alkali in the form of lime 
and even that “large 
bank may 


or ashes; 
farmers’ 
prove inadequate to secure a crop the 
first year. 

It may be said that if you deepen 


| your soil all at once from three or 








four to ten or twelve inches, and 
lose the first crop, it is no matter, 
that you will be more than paid in the 
after crops. This might do for the 
retired merchant, who has 
enough and more than enough ; but 
the great body of American farmers 
ean iil afford to plow deep, draw 
deeply from the manure heap and 
then wait years for the return. They 
need the return within six months of 
making the outlay. 

We have generally recommended 
thegeepening ofa soil by degrees. We 
have said run the plough an inch or 
two deeper every year, and watch 
the effect. Apply if possible a dress- 
ing of ashes or lime to the surface, to 
neutralize any. acidity that may be 
turned up. Ifthe crops are increased 
more than the expenses of cultiva- 
tion are, keep on till they cease to be 
so increased, This would seem to be 
a safe course; and it is one which we 
would still recommend to farmers of 
limited means ; though it may not in 
all cases be the best. 

To illustrate our meaning, sup- 
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plowed four inches deep, and with 
sala loads of manure to the acre 
has given you forty bushels of . corn 
and other crops in proportion,. There 
can. be no very great risk in plow- 
ing that land six inches deep and 
applying sixteen loads of manure to 
the acre, and ashes or lime on_ the 
surface of equal value with four loads 
more, equivalent in expense to twenty 
loads of manure, instead of twelve. 
This it must be confessed would in- 
crease the cost of cultivation, for you 
cannot thoroughly loosen and pulver- 
ize the soil two inches deeper than 
before without additional labor, and 
the eight extra loads of manure are a 
part of the farmers’ bank. If he uses 
these on that field he will not have 
them for another. But if the corn 
crop should be increased to sixty 
bushels and the after crops propor- 
tionally, the extra labor and manure 
would be more than met; and the 
farmer might with great confidence 
venture to eight inches. with twenty- 
eight loads of manure, for the next 
rotation, ten inches with thirty-six 
loads of manure, and so on increas- 
ing the depth two inches and the 
manure eight loads a year, as long 
as paying results should follow. 

We may be thought over cautious 
by some. It may be said that the 
country is full of proofs, that we our- 


‘selves have published abundant evi- 


dence, that deep ploughing pays bet- 
ter than shallow, and heavy better 
than light manuring. All this is true 
beyond a question, as a general rule. 


Nobedy within gun-shot of the age 
in. which we live doubts that ten 


inches of warmed soil well filled with 
manure pays better than a s¢ratchetl 
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subface with a pinch of n manure. The 
farmers who have practiced the for- 
|mer are maintaining’ their fainilies 
in good style, educating their chil- 


| dren, getting rich, growing large 
_souled, elevating their profession ; 


those who pursue the latter, unless 
rich by inheritance, are poor and get- 


_ ting poorer, unable to send a child to 
| a good school, too hard up to pay for 


| an agricultural paper, 


close from 


| necessity, aud do nothing to honor 


| their calling. 
| manifest, 








All this is but too 
It sticks out, is in alto 
relievo everywhere, can be seen by 
all who have eyes. 

Why then, it may be asked, not 
sink the pough twelve inches at once 
and not wait till others become rich 
and you poor, through excessive cau- 
tion? We answer, if you have 
abundant means, go ahead, sink the 
plough all over in, apply fifty or a 
hundred loads: of manure for a rota- 
tion, douse in the lime and ashes to 
cure the bad qualities in soil new 
turned up, and probably you will 
come out well. But we are bound to 
say, thatit is not yet proved that such 
a treatment of every soil will be fol- 
lowed by results convenient to a man 
of limited means. If therefore men 
in this condition will feel their way 
to a deeper and better cultivation, 
experimenting and observing as they 
proceed, we think they will come 
surely and not very slowly to the best 
course for them—to the one best 
adapted to their soil; and that, we 
believe, will turn out in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, to bea course 


of deep cultivation and heavy manur- 


ing. If any say, it is in vain to talk 
about heavy manpuring, since every 
farmer uses all the manure he has 
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and san use no more, we have only 
to reply, that heavy crops make more 
manure than light ones, and that it is 
very much at the discretion of the 
farmer, as we have shown else- 
where and mean to show again, 
whether he is to have only a few 
loads of poor manure, or several hun- 
dred loads of good, per year. 

Those who think us over cautious, 
and would put down the plow from 
four or five to ten or twelve inches at 
once, would do well to choose the 


* 








there is much in the influence of Wip. 
ter to correct those qualities of a soi] 
just turned up, which might prove 
unfavorable to the first crop. If 
turned over again in the Spring, ma- 
nured proportionably with the depth 
of the ploughing, and ashed ; there 
can be no risk, which a farmer of 
plentiful means need fear. Our cau. 
tion is rather for those, for whom it 
would be inconvenient to cultivate 
expensively, and then fail of a some- 


| what speedy return. 
Fall as the last time for doing it, as | 


eS See nS 


HOW TO HONOR A CALLING. 


Some portions of the following, from 
our own pen, were published in anoth- 
er journal. We republish them for 
the reason that we believe the views 
important to our readers, and which 
we think they would do well to con- 
sider attentively :— 

When Paul told his son in the 
Christian faith to ‘‘ let no man despise 
him,” he did not intend that Timothy 
should knock down the first man that 
treated him with disrespect, but that 
he should behave so much like a man 
and a Christian, that it would not be 
in human nature not to esteem and 
respect him; and when he spoke of 
magnifying his office, it was not that 
he would brag of it, but that he 
would fill it well ; and so we appre- 
hend it is to be of any calling. To 
fill it well, and to train the children 
born in it to fill it well or some other 
useful calling, is to magnify it ; and 
there is very little danger but that, 
when the farmers of this country 
honor their own calling, and rear 





their children to honor whatever is 
good and useful, the world will 
appreciate it and them. 

One of the most hurtful errors that 
prevade the country, is that which 
denies that the farmer is a business 
man. Speak of a business man, and 
people think you mean a merchant or 
a manufacturer, or some go-between 
who thrives at the expense of both. 
The merchant, they suppose is a very 
intelligent personage, a wide awake, 
sharp, thinking man. The manufac- 


turer, they suppose is the same. If 


either of these is unenterprising, they 
concede that he will fall behind in the 
race, and it is:so.. But let any farmer 
undertake to answer all the questions 
that pertain to the cultivation of the 
soil, and he will soon find that his is a 
business, one requiring as much reflec- 
tion, as much forethought, as much 
shrewdness, (not a shrewdness that 
only degenerates into low cunning, 
fraud, cheating, ) as any other, and to 
which as much knowledge, as much 
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experience, as ineaek keen oe | 


tion, and, we will add, as much read- 
ing can be advantageously applied | 


ag to any other. 
That the merchant should read the 


history of commerce and study the | 


markets, but that the farmer should 


work ; that the manufacturer should | 
investigate the scource of his mate- | 


rials, 
chinery, and the wants of the world, 


the capabilities of his ma- | 
| tage, and so come out best at the end 


but that the farmer should work; that | 


philosophy of his trade to the core, 
but that THE FARMER SHOULD WORK, WORK, 
work, and when he has done working 
go to sleep, is a fatal heresy. 

We have watched the farming of 
this and other countries for nearly 
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‘Some of the best farmers we have 
ever known were feeble men, actually 
unable to do more than a moderate 
day’s work in a day ; and we ascribe 





their success to the fact, that, con- 


scious of their physical weakness, 


they have cultivated .their minds the 


more, thought, planned, made their 
calculations well, laid out their work 
to be done at the best possible advan- 


of the year, more than making up in 


the mechanic should understand the head work what they lacked in that 


of a strong arm and a giant frame ; 


| and wherever we 


half a ceatury, always intensely inte- | 


rested in its welfare, desirous ofits suc- 
cess, grieved by its failures, and we 
here affirm without fear of contradic- 
tion, that itis not the hardest-working 
farmers that have succeeded the best. 
Those who have been good thinkers, 
and diligent but moderate workers, 
have sueceeded. God has so ar- 
ranged the affairs of this world, that 
itis not best for any one man to do 
the work of two. He who undertakes 
it, thwarts the purposes of his Maker, 
and fights against his own interest. 
You may do a reasonable day’s labor 
every day, and be none the less intel- 
ligent and manly for it. The man 
who is ashamed to do this is ashamed 
of his Maker’s laws. But if you un- 
dertake two days’ work in one day, 
you cannot be much of aman. Solo- 
mon said, “Much incxease is by the 
strength of the ox,” but he was too 
wise to say that a farmer will prosper 
just in proportion to the amount of 
his labor. 


have known 4 
farmer, with no vicious habits or un- 
fortunate associations, to run a farm 
through ana come out a pauper, he 
has generally been one of those stout 
able-bodied men, who could mow five 
acres a day with an old-fashioned 
scythe, and do other work in propor- 
tion, 

We will not say that farming is a 
genteel employment. In the vulgar 
sense of that term, it is not as gen- 
teel as selling ribbons behind the 
counter. But it is as respectable ; 
and will be more so, if the farmers 
will do justice to their convictions. 
It is compatable with the highest in- 
telligence ; and the very highest in- 
telligence can be made to bear favora- 
bly on its results. If the farmers of 
this country will be true to them- 
selves, nothing can thwart their on- 
ward progress. Neither merchants 
nor manufacturers, if they wished, as 


_ neither of them do, ror yet the army 


of middle men, a8 numerous and as 
meddlesome among us as the locusts 
and frogs in Pharaoh’s bread troughs, 
could put them down, or prevent 
their avocation from becoming as 
honorable as it is useful. 
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Were all the farmers in the land 
within our hearing we would say : 
study your past in order to correct 
your future ; read what others say, 
that you may have the experience of 
more than one man; be frugal of 
time, that you may perform a reasona- 
ble amount of labor, and have hours 
enough left to discharge every duty 
and to acquire and apply to your 
business a high degree of intelli- 
gence ; and then give your sons such 
a start, that if possible they will out- 
do yourself. So shall you magnify 
your calling ; and remember that not 
all the world can magnify it, if you 
do not. 
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HORIZONTAL WELLS. 





Tuere is hardly a tunnel miner in 
California, who could net teach many 


ject of horizontal wells in place of 


those sunk perpendicularly into the | 
~ y | has filtered through the immediately 


earth. You may call this kind of well 
a tunnel if you please. Every such 
miner, almost, has had a too-truthful 
experience of the fact, that whether 
his tunnel is driven into earth or rock, 
one of his greatest annoyances, ere 
he reaches fifty feet into the hill or 
mountain before him, is the presence 
of water. From every pore of the 
earth and every fissure of the rock, 
the dripping water accumulates, and 
in many instances in sufficient quan- 
tity to furnish—by being detained in 


reservoirs—the water for washing his | 


auriferous earth; and when not in 
sufficient quantity for this purpose, 
would often supply hundreds and 
even thousands of gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours. 

In many situations, along our nar- 
row valleys, the farm house and build- 
ings are located at no great distance 
from the foot of the hills and ridges 
that bound them on either side; and 
sometimes, doubtless, with the very 
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view of rendering available the wate; 
from some pure spring, issuing from 
their sides. It is*in such localities o, 
in the immediate vicinity of abrupt 
hills, rising high in the back ground 
and where no springs are found, that 
the horizontal well or tunnel is pecy. 
liarly practicable. 

The advantages of such a tunne! 
over the common well are these: they 
can be constructed generally at a less 
cost than attends the construction of 
the ordinary well. They can be run 
in at snch an elevation that the water. 
conveyed in a pipe, can be carried to 
any part of the farm buildings; or 
such a pressure can be secured as 
will enable the possessor to ornament 
his grounds by a jet deau, or fountain. 
or he can water, in the evening, by 
an artificial shower, the little lawn 
devoted to perpetual green. There is 
a greater certainty that water will be 
found at all seasons purer than much 
that is collected in wells. The com- 
mon well usually excavated in the in- 


of us a lesson of value upon the sub- i mediate vicinity of the farm house, 


necessarily contains water that, to 
some extent duripg the rainy season, 


adjoining soil and taken along with 
it more or less of its impurities; hence 
the necessity of cleaning out wells at 
intervals. 

Not so with tunnel wells; their 
water is always clear; no flood effects 
their purity, or protracted drought 
the quantity of water they furnish; 
and it is far more likely to be what is 
usualiy termed soft water, than when 
obtained from wells sunk in a clay or 
earth composed, to a great extent, of 
the debris of alkaline or limestone 
formations. The mouth of the tunnel, 
secured at all times by a door under 
lock, would be safer against the ad- 
mission of all foreign substances, de- 
trimental to the quality of the water, 
than is the ordinary well, thereby se- 
curing to the consumer an article as 
pure as from the natural spring. 

Many suppose—without making in- 
quiry—that the cost of pipe, for the 
conveyance. of water from such sitta- 
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tions to the farm buildings, would be 
too great to warrand the expenditure. 
To such, we say that half-inch pipe 
(we mean by this, pipe that is half an 
inch in diameter on the inside) is am- 
ply sufficient for all the purposes that 
water is used for around a single 


farm house and buildings, except for | your garden, and even to your cham- 


the purpose of irrigation; and if reser- 
yoirs for its accumulation are provi- 
ded, itis astonishing to the uninitiated 
how much water will flow through 
even a half-inch pipe, if kept constant- 
ly running. 

The convenience of having fresh 
water at all times of the day above 
ground, and susceptible of being con- 
veyed to any height about the build- 
ings—below the fountain head—by 
its own power, instead of being com- 
pelled to draw it from wells, is so 
great that even if the first cost con- 
siderably exceeded the construction 
of an ordinary well, the advantages 


inseparable from the tunnel well, | 
would be more than equal the differ- | 
- ence in cost.—Cal. Culturalist. 


There is good sense in every word 
of the above. We have often thought 


of it, and have desired to commend | 


the excavation of horizontal wells to | oon ag food for hens:— 


} 
; 
| 





/ 


| 


persons living at or near the foot of | 


abrupt hills. 


meet at the top. 


The form of the exca- | 


vation we have supposed should be State, that she hadeleven hens, which 


that of the letter Y inverted,—thus: _ for the six months, commencing with 
A,—the walls to arch inwards and | the first of January, laid 978 eggs, 


| Durin 


In many cases, we verily believe, | 
- and four and a-half bushels of corn at 


the expense would be less than that 


and the buildings near, would it be 


| 


much more. It is a very common | 


thing for water to be found nearer 


; 


: 


the summit of a hill, than at its base. | 


Now if you will go a few rods up the 


| 


slope of a hill near your buildings— | 


sufficiently high to give a good head | 
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—and excavate horizontally, you have 
a good prospect of a gushing fountain 
of the purest water, perfectly at your 
command, and that can be made to 
flow by its own weight—not to be 
lifted—to your house and barn, to 
bers, if you like. How much better 
than a well. ; 

We have often desired to breach 
the very same thing. but have been 
deterred by the fact that the world is 
so wedded to old ways, and so slow 
to see and admit that a new way may 
by possibility be as good. Thanks to 
the editor of the California Culturist. 
We suppose he has more courage.—- 
May many a rural dweller seize upon 
his suggestion and make both money 
and comfort out of it. 





POULTRY EXPERIENCE. 





We cut the following from the 
California Farmer, with a view to re- 
mark very briefly on the notions of 
the London Cottage Gardiner about 


A New Hampshire lady writes to 
the Journal of Agriculture of that 


which sold at 17 cents per dozen, 
that tirne their feed cost six 
bushels of oats at 50 cents a bushel, 


of a well dug perpendicularly, and in | 715 cents, or a total of $7.50, leaving 
few places, where the hill is abrupt, 


her a profit of $6.50. 

The Michigan Farmer in noticing 
the above, says, eggs here during the 
past year, have not raled higher than 
at the rate of eight and ten cents the 


the surface on the slope, or even on dozen, and if laid at the above rate, 


the eggs would not have done much 
more than pay for the food consumed, 
but which latter would have cost 
somewhat less than the New Hamp- 
shire estimate. renee. 04 


9°. 
A 


258 

[Ww “a nithiiiant: our Californie indies, 
says the California Farmer, can fur- | 
nish us with the amount of their pro- 
ducts in the poultry line 7] 

Indian Corn for Poultry.—If chick- 
ens are fed on Indian meal, they be- 
come very fat; but they make 
neither bone nor hard flesh, as if they 
were fed on oat-meal. Adults fed on 
Indian corn or meal become enor- 
mously fat, especially inside, and fre- 
quen'ly die from it. This fat melts 
away in cooking, and the lean of an 
animal fed on it is hard and badly 
flavored. ‘Numerous experiments 
have been tried on poultry, and this 
is the invariable result.—London Cot- 
tage Gardiner. 


Rewarx.—Pshaw. 


DUTCH COWS. 


* 
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those bad analitien: which long. inat- 
| tention to all correct rules of propa- 
gation has produced, and to breed ip, 
such qualities as we desire, and tp 
persevere in this, till these desireg 
qualities become fixed and permanent, 
unalterable, so long as due care and 
proper feeding are practiced, for no 


| good qualities will abide and be 


transmitted from parent. to offspring, 
without this proviso. 
But such a course does not promise 





a very speedy return. Breeders are 
shy of it ; and the time may be long 


| before we shall raise up from our na- 
| tive stock (cattle whose ancestors 
| have been long among us) better 


breeds than Europe has yet 
We therefore rejoice in all judicious 


seen 


res 


— iat So beet ee be Ole ope 


We learn that Mr. Cheney, of the 
Highland Stock Farm near Boston 
Mass., has made two importations of 


efforts at renovating our stock by the 
infusion of foreign blood, 
however, that the importation of a 


believing 


apa, ° - 


— 





Dutch cattle, consisting altogether of | few very choice animals as Mr 
three cows and one bull. They were | Cheney is doing, to become the basis 
selected from the best herds in Hol- | of an improved breed is the true way | 


the Velerinary Journal, that “ Lady 
Louise,” when in poor condition and 
very lame; has given over twenty- 


and those of others who are doing the 
Nike. In the meantime 
farmer consider, that, without any 


let. every 


five quarts of rich milk, when on 
grass alone, and milked morning and 
evening only. By high feeding and 
milking three times a day, she will 
prodnce from thirty-three to thirty-six 
quarts per. day. Mr. Cheney is so 
well satisfied with these Dutch ani- 


mals, that he proposes to send to Hol-, | 


land for more of them, in the Spring. 
He also has a large herd of hogs, 
which he imported from the same 
country, that he considers very valua- 
bie for farmers. - 

There can be no question that the 
truespolicy of this country is, to breed 
from our native stock—to breed out 





killing expense, he may greatly in- 
prove his breed, (and the process 
need not be so slow that he will finish 
life without seeing the result), by 
caring more considerately for his ani- 
mals, feeding properly at all times, 
selecting and coupling with judg- 
ment, and taking special care for the 
mothers and their young. 





BLUE GRASS FOR STOCK. 


Many farmers complain of | the 
length of the feeding season, in Cen- 
tral and Northern Illinois. So far a 
this applies to this section of the 
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State, we think ; it. can ibe remedied | | Twenty e seven years @ 


by the cultivation of blue grars | 


astures. 
slow at starting in the Spring, and is 
not worth much for some time after 
it appears. Not so with blue grass. 
It is the earliest to make its appear- 
ance and the latest to give out in the 
Fall. By properly protecting it, and 
allowing nothing to run upon it in 
the Fall, it might afford pasture 
during much of the Winter season. 
The farmer who will cultivate largely 
of blue grass, will save about two 
months’ feeding every Spring. We 
know several of our Sangamon farm- 


Our wild prairie grass is | 
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he settled in 
Illinois, a poor man. His operations 

wore small at first, but he centinned 
to increase each year, until he had re- 
duced over 30,000 acres of land toa 
state of cultivation. He has one 
farm of 7,800 acres, and another of 
10,000. He has usually employed 
some 200 to 300 men, and a large 
number of horses. Every year, until 
quite recently, he has stalled from 
5,000 to 6,000 head of cattle, and 





: kept other live stock in proportionate 


ers who have tried blue grass pastures | 


and with the best results. We say 
to all our country friends—try it.— 
State Journal, = 4s 


THE RIGHT NOTION. 


——— 


numbers. In this twenty-seven years 
he has made a fortune of a million of 
dollars, and he is still hale and vigor- 
ous to enjoy it. He has one corn 
field in Morgan county, nearly six 


miles long, but has lately been cur- 


Aw old, stopped subscriber, on re- | 


turning his name for our Hist, says :— 
“Sm:—Enclosed you will ‘find one 


valuable Mag: + 
dollar for your valuable Magazine. | | where it is credited to the Hallowell 


have been a subscriber for it several 
year, (six, I believe.) I thought that 
I would try and do without it this 
year. I subscribed for the North 
Western Farmer, and I like it very 
much; but I concluded that I would 
not do without the American Farmer’s 
Masazine for the price of two such. 
It will not damage me if I should 
read both, for I consider that money 
paid for such a standard work is not 
thrown away; and if thousands of 
farmers would take such works they 
would never be poorer for it, but 
much more intelligent and happy. 
Please send the back numbers, for I 


do not wish to loose any of them. 
eS SE ag 





aa Mr. Jacos Strawn, of Ilinois, 
has earned for himself the reputation 





of “The Giant Farmer of the West.” | 


3 


tailing’ his business, and converting 
some of his real estate into cash. 





SANDY SOILS. 


Ce eet 


THere is much truth and good 
sense in the following, which we cut 
from the Maine Temperance Journal 


Gazette. 


A very large proportion of the ara- 
ble lands in Maine are of a silicious 
or sandy texture. These lands pos- 
sess a value for most purposes of onl- 
tivation, and are valued accordingly. 
For corn, rye, beans, potatoes, and 
many other crops, sandy loams are 
preferable to lands of a more ponder- 














/ous texture, and when manured, 


rarely fail to produce with a liberality 
not often exceeded by any soil ) 
tatoes grown on the better des 
tions of sandy loams are alw 
excellent, generally of 
ity ; they come early to mi 
consequence of the superior € 
of the soil, which may be 
almost as soon as the snow i 
| This fact orp $a 
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such, for instance, as clay of the purer 
kinds, muck, &c., which tend to give 
adhesiveness to the constituent par- 
ticles, and consequently to augment 
the retentive powers. A good sandy 
soil ameliorated in this manner, and 
stimulated by a sufficient quantity of 
old, well decomposed animal manure, 


or by the application of good compost | 


prepared expressly for the purpose, 
will invariably produce excellent 
crops of hay, clover, red-top, or 
timothy ; and we have known instan- 
ces where from two to three crops 
have been taken in one year. 
quality of the hay was also excellent, 
being fine with a larger proportion of 





The | 


foliage, than is generally obtained in | 
crops produced on a stronger soil. In | 
forming composts for such lands, it is | 
always judicious to make clay the | 


predominating ingredient, or basis of 
the mass. This earth, when so used, 
acts as an alterant, and in conjunction 
with the putrescent animal and vege- 


table matters used, produces an ame- | 


liorating effect which no other assem- 
blage of materials can effect. Ashes, 
lime, and gypsum have also a favora- 
able action on sandy soils. In many 
cases where sandy soils are sterile, 


or only slightly productive, the ster- | 
ility is in a great measure occasioned | 


These may be 


by deleterious acids. 
Where lime 


neutralized by lime. 


cannot be economically applied in | 


consequence either of its high price 
or the cost of transportation, common 


unleached wood ashes supply an ex- | 
cellent and efficient substitute. They | 


possess powerful alkalescent proper- 
ties, and if applied in sufficient quan- 
tities, rarely fail to produce the 
desired result. One objection which 
is often strenuously urged againt 


this kind of soils is their want of | 
_ eight to ten inches deep ; if the soil 


depth. But this is easily overcome 
by a proper method of management 
under the plow. If the first plowing 
inverts only the vegetable stratum, 


e at least one inch of the subsoil. 
n this way, in the process of time, 
th: vegeta le stratum will be deep- 


} 
; 
i 
' 
/ 


ened, or may be deepened to an jp. 
definite extent ; the atmospheric jp. 
fluences, and the action of the ma. 
nures appled annually, tending to ep. 
rich the newly exposed soil, and rep. 
dering it, in a very short time, strictly 
homogenious. When soils are map. 
aged in this way—with the addition 
of clay in compost, they become the 
most valuable lands for the cultiya. 
tor, being quick, easily wrought, and 
less liable to suffer during seasons of 
excessive drought, than lands of a 
more cluse and ponderous texture. 
We have seen corn pass unscathed 
through a season of drought on such 
lands, when on heavier soils, the 
same crop was ay hemrayed. 


* SOWING PEAS. 





S. R. Extsorr, of Cleveland, says: 
“Some years since, I commenced 
with sowing peas, and covering them 


at different depths, varying from 
one inch to one foot. I found those 


buried eight inches deep, appeared 
above the ground only one day later 
than those buried only two inches ; 
while those that were covered twelve 
inches deep, were a little over two 
days behind. As they grew no per- 
ceptible difference was noticed, until 
they commenced blossoming and set- 
ting, then the advantage of the deep 
planting exhibited itself; for those 
that were eight and ten inches deep 
continued to grow, blossom, and set 
pods long after those only two to 
four inches commenced ripening and 
decaying. If the soil is light and 
loamy, I will hereafter plant my peas 


is “clayey, I would plant six inches. 
I never earth up, but leave the ground 


the second should bring up and ex- | 98 level as possible.” 


Facts are stubborn things, and 
there is no disputing them ; but it 
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would take a great many facts, to 
convince us that pe&s will come up 


; 
' 
| 
i 
i 
| 
; 
; 


of sandy, and do better than if plant- | 


ed near the surface. 
may be so; and every one can ascer- 


Nevertheless it | 


habits of life to which they are sub- 
jected, and which they transmit with 


| through six inches of clay soil, oreight | certainty to their progeny. The char- 


acteristics of certain breeds, or fami- 
lies, are so well marked, that if an in- 


_ dividual supposed to belong to any 


tain for himself whether it is, by try- | 


ing a few hills. 
a less depth, say two or three inches 
ina heavy soil and four or five in a 
light, till absolutely assured by our 
own experience, that deeper covering 
was better. The idea of planting 


We would cover to | 


one of them were to produce an off- 
spring not possessing them, or pos- 


| sessing them only in part, with others 
| not belonging to the breed, it would 


peas, or anything else, as deep as the | 


seed will bear, in order to. avoid the 
necessity of high hilling, is a good 
one, and is specially valuable with 
regard to corn and potatoes. 
corn two or three inches deep and 
the only’ reason for hilling it at all 
is, that the work of keeping clcan 
is done most easily by throwing a 
little soil around the hills, either with 
the hand or horse hoe ; and if pota- 
toes are planted foar or five inches 
deep in a_well prepared soil, they 
need other hilling than that of 
bringing, at ohe hoeing and but at one 
only, just soil enough te the plants, 
to smother any small weeds that can 
be so destroyed more easily than by 
stopping to pick them out. 





BREED:—-MEANING OF THE TERM AS 
APPLIED TO HORNED CATTLE. 


pen ee 


BY ©, L, FLINT, ESQ., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 





Tur term “ Breed,” properly under- 
stood, applies only to animals of the 


same species, possessing besides the. 


general characteristics of that species, 
other characteristics peculiar to them- 
selyes, which they owe to the influ- 
ence of soil, climate, nourishment and 


Cover | 
| which they are capable of transmit- 





be just ground for suspecting a want 
of purity of blood. 

If this definition of the term breed 
be correct, no grade animals, and no 


| animals not possessing fixed peculi- 


arities or characteristics which they 
share with all other animals of the 
class of which they are a type, and 


ting with certainty to their descend- 
ants, can be recognized by breeders 
as belonging to any one distinct race, 
breed, or family. 
The term “native,” or “scrub,” is 
applied to a vast majority of our 
American cattle, which, though born 
on the soil, and thus in one sense na- 
tives, do not constitute a breed, race, 
or family, as properly understood by 
breeders. They do not possess char- 
acteristics peculiar to them all, which 
they transmit with any certainty to 
their offspring, either of form, size, 
color, milking or working properties. 
But, though an animal may be made 
up of a mixture of blood almost to in- 
finity, it does not follow that, for spe- 
cific purposes, it may not, as an indi- 
vidual animal, be one of the best of 
the species. And for particular pur- 
poses individual animals might be se- 
lected from among those commonly 
called natives in New England, and 
scrubs at the West and South, equal, 
and perhaps superior, to any among 
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the races produced by the most skill- 
ful breeding. 
priety in the use of the term “native,” 
therefore, when it is understood as 
descriptive of no known breed, but 
only as applied to the common stock 


There can be no impro- | 


of the country, which does not con- 


stitute a breed. But perhaps the 
whole class of animals commonly 


called “natives” would be better de- | 


scribed as grades, since they are well 
known to have sprung from a great 
variety of cattle procured in different 
places and at different times on the 
continent of Europe, in England, and 
in the Spanish West Indies, bromght 
together without any regard to fixed 
principles of breeding, but only from 


individual convenience, and by acci- | 


dent. 


THE ONION MAGGOT. 


| HGYPTIAN MILLET; 


Mr. Eprror:—The “onion maggot,” | 
| experience with this valuable plant 


although in itself a very small affair, 
--not more than a third or half an 
inch in extent, at largest—is, in its 
effects immeasurable. In many places 
it blasts the crop entirely; and where 
it does net, the fear of its ap- 


proach, paralyses the arm of the cul- 


tivator. When a man has been ac- 
customed Yo realize a thousand dollars 
a year from the labor of himself and 
boys (not to speak of girls) on half a 
dezen acres, and is compelled to go 
back to the growing of corn and pota- 
toes, at one fifth the profits, it makes 


selves comfortable homes, and added 
to their permanent fund a thousand 
dollars a year, chiefly by the growing 
of onions. I have conversed with 
many of these, and they know not how 
to get rid of this destroyer of their 
crop. 

Iam very sorry you cahnot pre- 
scribe a reliable remedy. 

Truly yours, 
Essex Co., Mass., } J. W. P. 
April 12,’59. 5 


We are sorry too, and will give al! 
diligence to ascertain how to destroy 
this “destroyer,” and will make it 
known; but if any of our correspond- 
ents can get ahead of us in this mat- 
ter, we will not be envious. 


or, PENICILLA- 
RIA SPICATA. 


Mr. Eprror :—As I have had some 


for soiling, I propose to give my ex- 
perience through the columns of your 
Magazine. In 1856 while traveling 
I found some of this seed, which | 
have raised every year since, with 
most satisfactory results. In 1857 
[ sowed ten rods of ground with the 


_ millet; about the last of July I com- 


a wide difference, at the end of a se- | 
ries of years, in balancing the ac- 


counts, 

We have among us many industri- 
ons cultivators, with little pretensions 
to skill or conseq@ence in the commu- 


nity, who, by steadily minding their | 


own, bnainess, have secured to them- 


menced to cut and feed each morning 
(as the pastures at this time of year 
grow short) to five cows, which lasted 


six weeks, and a -greater amount of 


vegetation I think never grew upon 
any piece. This same piece was cut 
twice after the same season. The 
flow of milk was greatly increased as 
soon as we began.to feed the millet, 
and the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of the butter improved. Last 
season I fed a Durham bull upon this 
millet, and in four months he gained 
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920 pounds, or about 24 aday. Horses 
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ee pigs thrive well upon it. 


sowing a piece of ground with some | 


crop to soil with during the summer, 
each farmer, 
hundyéd weight of hay and leave his 


might save several 
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and Horticultural Review.” . These 
were all the agricultural journals in 
existence thirty years ago. Even as 
late as within the last twenty-five 
years, all the agricultural journals on 


| this continent had not an aggregate 


animals in better condition, as all | 
animals require some green feed | 


during the summer months. 


The great superiority of the peneii- | 
| terly, find it to their advantage to 


laria spicata above all other crops | 


have yet raised for soiling, is in its | 


producing several crops in a season. 
The fodder 
sown, and is very sweet. I have got 
three crops in a season, as it will 
grow immediately up after cutting. 
The seed is about the size of herds 
grass seed, and from one of these I 
have often counted 
stalks. 
and spread is wonderful. 


twenty-four 


Any soil 
suitable to corn is adapted to millet. 
F, H. Witisams 


SUNDERLAND, Mass. 





THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Frew persons appreciate the benefits 


of a well-conducted agricultural jour- | 


nal to the country whose resources 
it is designed to develope. The cant 
phrase, tinctured with a sneer, “book 
forming,” is still sufficiently pre- 
valent to show that agricultural 
literature has not yet accomplished 
its work, Still it has done much, and 
its successes annually multiply. 
Forty years ago the “‘ American 
Farmer,” published weekly at Balti- 
more, under the auspices of John S. 
Skinner, was in embryo, its maturity 
and real birth being on the 2d_ of 
April following. In August 1822, 
Thos. G. Fessenden, of Boston, issued 
the first number of the “New England 
Former,” also a weekly; and not 
long afterward Mr. Samuel Fleet 
commenced the “‘ New 


circulation of 10,000, while at the 
present the aggregate is more than a 
quarter of a million. And beside 
this, the time has come when our best 
family periodicals, from the half- 
penny daily to the ponderous quar- 


have an “ Agricultural Department ” 
in their columns. For the influence of 


| the Press, we refer to the improve- 


is finer than corn when | 


ments in every department of agricul- 


_ ture—the implements with whieh the 


work i is done ; 


| morning’ star. 


the quality of the pro- 
ductions, and ‘the profits of the enter- 
prise, They are ali as visible as the 
The time, has come, 


_ and may it never depart, when, other 


things being equal, he who does not 


Its inclination to produce | read a good agricultural journal, can- 


| not successfully compete with him who 


| does —Monthly Journal kA the Cal. Ag. 


Societ y. 
HOW TO WATER A DRY FARM. 








I nave a piece of iand lying two 
miles from our home-farm, which had 
no water on it, there being a ridge on 
it twenty-five or thirty feet high, I 
discovered at the lewer side of this 
ridge some moist places that did not 
dry up as soon in the Spring of the 
year as the rest of the ground. Here 
1 commenced digging a ditch, water 
level on the bottom, and after dig ing 
a few rod, following the course of the 
water as well as I could, I found suffi- 


| cient water: ten feet below the sur- 


» York Farmer | 


face of the ground. I then filled it 
with cobblestone. At the month of 
this ditch I made a stone basin, not 
more than a foot square inside. This 
was done about eight years ago. 
Since then we have had plenty of 
good and clean running water, that 
never fails—fit for man or beast.— 
Rural American. 


The above well illustrates what we 
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have no doubt: is a 2 general fant. viz: 





is but moderately uneven, a little in- 
vestigation and a few experiments, 
(oftener the very first trial) would 
bring an abundance of pure ginning 
water. The family nearest the home 
of our childhood went for years across 
the street, through one gate and over 
one fence (by means of a stile) and 
down a step bluff, some ten or twelve 
rods, after all water for all family 
purposes, including a larjre dairy.— 
Behind their dwelling was an abrupt 
hill, extending far back and rising to 
a height of at least a hundred feet.— 
There is scarcely a doubt, that water 
might have been found on that slope, 
and brought to the house and barn, 
either by excavating horizontally, or 
by digging perpendicularly and using 
a siphon. What would be the worth 
of a full supply of pyre water to such 
a farm-house and barn, over the way 
which there prevailed—that of bring- 
ing the water for the house twelve 
rods, uphill, in pails, and sending the 
cattle into a grove ninety rods from 
the barn for their drink ? 





FARMING WELL. 


Tue great difficulty in the way of 
good farming is too much land. Farm- 
ers are so hurried in the getting in, 
and in the harvesting of their crops, 
that they realiy have no time to de- 
vote to the improvement of the soil. 
Let anyone visit some of the ten acre 
farms in the vicinity of Cincinnati, 
and the truth soon becomes apparent 
that more profit, can be made from ten 
acres, properly tilled and manured, 
than can be realized from one handred 
acres run over in the usual negligent 
manner. The occupants of these “ten- 
acre farms,” are growing richer every 
year, while many who oceupy large 


| farms barely “hold their own n?-—Ohin 
that on hilly land, or land even that | Valley Farmer. 


— 


j 
| We see articles like the above cop. 
| stantly going the rounds of the pa. 








pers. They are true, but are not the 
whole truth. That ten acre (arms 


| hard by Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New 


York or Boston, ander high cultiva. 
tion, by the labor of three, five or 
seven men, and with plenty of ma- 
nure, give more profit than large farms 
half cultivated, no one, we suppose. 
doubts So if we go back far from 
these great centers of commerce and 
manufactures, it will be found that 
small farms well cultivated are more 
profitable than large ones badly cul- 
tivated, with little labor and a small 
quantity of fertilizers. All this is 
true. But what is the inference ?— 
Are our farms to be cut down to ten 
acres? Would that tend to a higher 
cultivation? Farthest from it. The 
experience of France, where there are 
11,000,000 of owners of the soil, as 
compared with Great Britain, where 
there are less than the tenth part of 
1,000,000, shows quite the contrary. 
The experience of Ireland as compared 
with Scotland confirms the same 
thing. If you want to create a pea- 
santry to be trod on, make the farms 
infinitessimally small, and you will 
accomplish your object. But if you 
wish the farmers of the country to be 
high-minded, intelligent, full grown 
men, give them a field. The way to 
secure a better cultivation of the soil, 
is not to diminish the farms, but to in- 
crease the labor. Ten men, with such 
teams and machinery as a good sized 
farm require, but small ones forbid, 
will cultivate a huu:dred acres far 
more highly than one man can culti- 
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yate ten acres, While we believe 
that it is all very well, for such as 
prefer it, to cultivate five, ten, or fif- 
teen acres well and get a good living 
from it, we as confidently believe that 
sound policy requires the great mass 
of the land to be in holdings of a 
hundred acres and upwards. “A 
little farm well tilled” is a good 
thing, but a good sized farm well 


more to elevate the farming commu- 


nity, and more to promote the perma- | 


nent prosperity of a nation, 





READINGS AND SAYINGS. 





Ar rag American Instrrure Farmers’ 
Crus, 351 Broadway, N. Y., April 
llth 1859, Judge Livingston in the 
chair. 

Secretary Meigs read from a paper 
an article on the Irish prejudice 
against Indian corn. “This” says 
the article, “reminds us of the deep 
prejudice that once existed against 
potatoes, in the same country. Still 
later, Cobbet published a severe blast 
against potatoes. Now it is an 
almost universal article of food for 
large classes in Ireland, and is con- 
sidered indispensable everywhere.” 

Birds.—Wilson, the great ornith- 
ologist, computes that a red-winged 
blagkbird destroys, on an average, 
50 grubs a day through the summer. 
Many other birds are equally useful 
to the farmer. No gold would buy 
the services performed by the birds. 
One often may ve seen following the 
plowman hour after hour. . 


Lawton Blackberry.—A London pub- 
lication speaks of the Lawton Black- 
berry in high terms, and says that it 
is about to to be introduced widely 


i 





AGRICULTURAL. 
_into England. It is spoken of asa 
distinct variety of this kind of fruit, 
heretofore unknown. The plants are 
sold in London at 2s. 6d. sterling— 
62 cents each, and seem likely to be 
as popular there as here. 
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Mr. Parpver.— Mr, Underhill of Yon- 


kers, says that this is the sweetest of 
of all blackberries when ripe: the 


| berries never should be pulled from 
tilled is a better thing, one that tends | 








the bush, but suffered to hang until 
ripe enough to fall by a little shake. 


The Horse Hoe.—A. J. Hone of Sha- 
ron Springs has read so much about 
the “ Horse Hoe” thatshe has been at 
last awakened sufficiently to inquire 
‘“ whether it will hoe corn? and, is it 
capable of hoeing corn as effectually 
as a man with a hoe?” He is evi- 
dently astonished at what is said 
here about its capability to do the 
work of twenty men, and “ wants to 
know what is the price of this new 
labor-saving tool in the improved art 
of farming, and where it is to be 
had ?” 

For his benefit, and the benefit ot 
ten thousand other benighted Ameri- — 
can farmers, I will answer these in- 
quiries briefly. The implement was 
contrived a few years ago by Mr. 
Knox, pattern-maker for Nourse, Ma- 
son & Co., the great implement manu- 
facturers at Worcester, Mass., and is 
known as “ Kwrox’s horse hoe.” Our 
correspondent may rest assured that 
it will hoe corn and every other crop, 


411 that is needed, except picking the 


weeds from among the plants, and it 
it will do as good work as the hand 
hoe, just as fast as a horse can walk, 
And this invaluable implement indis- 
pensable to any man who plants aa 
acre, costs only $7. 
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Curculio Remedy.—Judge Mrias— 


Here is an an article that gives a 
recipe for keeping off curculio : One 


pound of whale oil soap, 4 ounces of 


stipher, mixed in 12 gallons of water 
a half a peck of lime in four gallons | 
of water; pour off the clear water | 
after the lime is dissolved, and add it 
to the other water, adding 4 gallons | 
Apply the | 


of strong tobacco water. 
mixture with a syringe. 


Henry Sreeve, a New Jersey nur- | 
seryman, said that he had prevented | 
curculio by the use of black soap 
from the tallow-chandiers, dissolved | 
in water and much dilluted, with | 
which the trees are syringed directly | 
after the blossoms fall, after a rain, | 
and repeated if necessary in conse- | 
| seedling. Ihave often seen the Jenny 


| Lind potato advertised, but did not 
R. G. Parper.—A person present | P ; 


assures me that a neighbor of his | 
yarded his hogs around his plum 
trees, and that saved them from cur- | LIE ie ha 

Riiith dienes tad he | potato, and as I am intimately 
thought that fresh cow or pig manure, 
dissolved, and the water sprinkled 
over plum trees, would prevent cur- 


They dislike any strong-smel- 


quence of being washed off. 


culio. Mr. 


culio. 
ling substance. 


Ww. Lawron.—You may apply cow 


or pig manure raw to all fruits and 
berries, but not horse manure: that 
never should be used fresh—make it 
first into compost. ; 


New Bee-Hive-—E. W. Phelps ex- 
hibited his plan of bee-hive—the prin- 
cipal feature of which is that the 
comb is attached to slats in the hive 
so as to take out any one frame and 
sheet of comb without disturbing 
any other part of the comb. Old 
comb can also be taken out of any 


part of the hive. The cost of a hive | 





| the Wood potato. 
| will take an interest in the history of 
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is about $3.50. One hive in a room 
in this city made 60 pounds of fin 
honey one season. This hive differs 
from other slat hives in this, that tho 
| frames are in sections so as to divide 
a sheet of comb into small squares, 
He also exhibited a very ingenions 
| protection against bee-moths. 
The Jenny Lind or Wood's Potato, 
| Solon Robinson read from a lette; 
| from John C. Polley, Dewit, Clinton 
Co., lowa, as follows: 
“In reading the report of the 
“American Institute Farmers’ Club” of 
March 31, published in the the N. Y. 
Tribune, I noticed in a letter of S. W. 
Brown, of Brimfield, Hampden Co, 
Mass., that the potato known in mar- 
ket as the ‘Jenny Lind’ is Wood's 





know it was only another name for 
Perhaps your Club 


acquainted with it, I will give it in 
brief. Isaac Wood, a farmer, living 
in Holland, Hampden Co., Mass., in 
the Fall of 1845 or 1846, gathered a 
few potato balls from the vines of the 
Peachblow potato, and the following 
Spring planted some of the seeds.— 
They grew feebly the first year, the 
tops bearing very little resemblance 
to those of potatoes. In the Fall he 
harvested about two quarts, varying 
in size from that of a grape to a crow’s 
egg. There were three distinct vari- 
eties in this first crop. The following 
Spring he planted them in a: sandy 
soil, and raised from one kind about 
ninety pounds, most of them of large 
size. The two other varieties yielded 
very little, and were not preserved; 
the former were carefully stored for 
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for 


oat ‘Their appeara: ance * the - ‘pedidnd 


year from the original seed was the | th 


same as it is to-day; and it seemed as 
mature then as it was after years of 
cultivation. 
appearance then that it has now; the 
eyes were numerous and deep-set.— 
The next year, he cut those ninety 
pounds of seed in such a way as to 


It had the same rough | 


| | ¢hifdl ‘thems valebie eddi@ien 46 
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© already numerous varieties.” 

On renovating old Orchards, Mr. 

Robinson read a very interesting let- 
ter from a lady in New Bedford (Ruth 


_H. Lynde) as follows:— 


“Some years ago I lived on a small 
farm in New York State, and one of 


the inducements held out for hiring 


leave but one eye on a piece, and put | 


three pieces in a hill. The hills were 
a foot and a half apart one way, and 
three anda half the other. Seeding 


_ orchard of choice grafted fruit. 


it was, that there was a fine apple 
This 


' decided—but the trees were in a mis- 


in this way, he had enough to plant | 
| In the Fail, a circle was dug around 


one-fourth of an acre. 
was dry and sandy, and highly ma- 
nured. I.saw them several times 
during the season, and have never 
seen a greater growth of tops than on 
that piece. It was impossible to tell, 
by the tops, which way the rows 
went, even while they were standing, 
and before they were thrown down 
by the wind and their own weight.— 
He harvested from that piece, one 
hundred and thirty bushels of pota- 
toes; some of them were remarkably 
large, weighing from two to three 
pounds. He used of this crop only 
enough to test thoroughly their qual- 
ity. The next Spring he sold them in 
small quantities to his neighbors for 
seed at an extra price. My father 
procured some of the seed, and raised 
them for many years and always con- 
sidered them a valuable kind to raise, 
especially for feeding stock. They 
were not so good for table use as 
many other kinds; but they grow bet- 
ter toward Spring, and perhaps at 
that season of the year they are on 
an equality with our best varieties. 
They will go further in seeding than 
any other kind I now remember, and 
yield much better than the average. 


4 


The ground 


erably sickly condition, and the fruit 
scanty and mean, knotty and wormy. 


every apple tree, nearly two feet from 
the crown and over ¢ foot and a half 
in depth: Dressing from the hog- 


_pen was put into each hole, until 


within half a foot of the top, and. An- 


| thracite coal ashes spread over up to 








the crown. In the Spring the trees 
were pruned; the orchard plowed, 
oats sown, and the crop of oats was 
fair—the trees bloomed more, but the 
fruit. was scarce and still poor. That 
Fall, after the leaves had fallen, the 
trees were scraped—the  trinks, 
branches and boughs—and the grubs 
scraped off that were in the loose 
bark sufficed to feed. for two days a 
hundred fowls, consisting of turkeys, 
hens and guinea fowls. The fowls 
generally were in an inclosed. place, 
and corn kept in a.trough for their 
daily use; as the corn was un- 
touched end the fowls. healthy, my 

statement can be relied on. od 
Spring. the orchard was a ‘mass, of 
blossoms, and so beautiful I never 
wearied looking at it.. ‘The trees 


| were so laden with fruit that. two. of 


them split in the fork, and a person 
could not walk upright under them. 


I never saw such qualities of fruit 
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aiid: ans: ane aie. all F inside: 


Fall Pippins, Seek-no-Furthers, Sum- | 


mer Pie Apples, and so forth. 
was fourteen or fifteen years ago. 


This | 


or full, nnd: ont it ginartin A in the groend 
at the foot of the tree infested by ants. 


When it gets full of the drunkards, 


| scoop them out and kill. 


The Cowslip having been spoken | 
| be held at the Cooper Institute, Up. 


of as a beautiful flowering plant, 


suitable for cultivation in gardens | 


and lawns, Andrew 5, 
ist and Horticulturist, of Brooklyn 
L. I, of the “firm, Fuller & Bartlett, 
corrected ; “ the plant. spoken of last, 


Fuller, Botan- | 


the dodecatheon media, or the Ameri- | 


can cowslip, is not the one that grows 
in wet places all over New England, 


bearing a yellow flower and known | 


as cowslips, but an upland plant, 
which is very common at the West, 


and is worthy of all the praise given | 


it.” 


Lime for Fruit Trees —Solon Robin- | 


son——Here is another enquirer after 
knowledge. 
County N. Y., wants to know if “lime 


in a liquid state is injuri fruit | 
ee ee ee ee form so effectually without money 


trees?” He does not say how he 
wants to apply it, nor what he means 
by liquid lime, but he may be assured 
that lime will not injure fruit trees in 
any way that he pleases to apply it, 
on the ground, at the roots, or in 
powder on the tops, or in a liquid 
state on the trunks. 

To Protect from Ants —W m. Davis, 
of Marengo, Morrow Co,, 
the following plan for protecting fruit 
trees from ants, which he says have 
killed many trees for him. 
same plan pursued in this city to 
make loafers, and then get rid of 
them—that is, feed them with whisky 
and make them drunk, and then wipe 
them out. He says: “Mix whisky, 
molasses and water, in equal parts, 
and fill a tumbler about two-thirds 


F. Hotchkin, of Sullivan | 


Q., offers | 





Future meetings of the elyb will 


town, the Star of Empire, &c. 


ENCOURAGE 





THE BIRDS, 


A GenTLemaN at Mamaroneck, N. Y_ 
in a letter to the Country Gentleman, 
says ;— 

“While heeing in my garden the 
other day, 1 observed a small bird 
alight near a row of cabbages, He 
commenced at one end of the row. 
and making the entire circuit of every 
plant and examining carefully the 
under surface of every leaf, went 
through to the other end.. His search 
was not unsuccessful, for he found 
and devoured worms or other insects 
from almost every plant. Now, no 
gold could buy the service, which the 
scores of these winged assistants 
that labour so diligently for me, per- 


and without price; giving me sweet 
songs without number in addition — 
Reader, encourage the birds!” 


MARKET FAIRS. 





Fars, for the exhibition, but more 
especially for the sale, of domestic 
animals and farm produce have 
timé out of mind been common in 
England and we believe in most Euro- 
pean countries. The Fairs in each 


| city and town are on stated days, the 
It is the | 


same from year to year, and besides 
are extensively published a little 
before the time of their recurrence. 


‘The farmers resort to them in great 


numbers for the purpose, of witness 
ing each other’s improvements, of 
learning the state of the markets, 


| and more especially for the buying, 
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cece annem cn at a tt 


selling and exchanging of “agricul- 


tural property. It is at these fairs 
that the farmer who wants to buy 
a horse, a yoke of oxen, cattle for 
stall feeding, beef, pork, butter or 
cheese, wheat, ba.ley, anything in 
the produce line, is pretty sure to 


the very article he is in pursuit of. 
The parties are brought face to face 


with each other ; tle intervention of 


a middle man is prevented; what 
ené farmer gives for anything he pur- 
chases, another farmer gets, the whole 
of it, leaving the speculator on their 
earnings out of the mess. These 
fairs seem to be attended with good 


results only, in England. One would | 


think they weuld be made gala days 
for drunkenness and rowdyism, but 
such does not seem to be the case. 
Our own observation, in attending 
them somewhat extensively, has been; 
that the Fair days are among the 
most sober, earnest, business days in 
the whole year. One we very well 
recollect in Oxford, which by the way 
is in the midst of a good agricultural 
district, where good farming thrives 
and is appreciated within the sound 
of some thirty college gong bells. 
Those who had nothing to sell or buy, 
as it seemed to us, kept away, while 
those wishing to buy, sell or ex- 
change, came early, did up their busi- 
ness with dispatch, and before noon 
were seen scattering in every direc- 
tion to their homes. By two in the 
afternoon all was quiet, and one 
would hardly suspect that there had 
been a great pubuc gathering. Would 
not such fairs be a good thing for the 
farmers of this country We have 
thought they might, especially for 
the older and more densely inhabited 








§nd another farmer who wauts to sel] | S0me 3000 persons. 


| of horses, milch cows, oxen, steers, 
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| portions of the country, and \ we are 
glad to learn that in Springfield, 
Mass., a sort of experiment has been 
made, of which we find the following 
notice in the Hampshire Gazelle : 


The Market Fair at Springfield, 
on Wednesday, was attended by 
A large number 


bulls, swine, implements, produce, 
&c., were entered. The stock upon 
the ground. both for exhibition and 
sale, embraced some of the very 
choicest. to be found in the country. 
A large proportion of the cattle, and 
very many horses, were of the best 
blogd, and in every other respect 
superior and desirable. During the 
day numerous sales. were made, 
and a considerable amount, of pro- 
perty changed hands. A large. por- 
tioa of the sales were effected on pri- 
vate terms. At 3 P.M. an interest- 
ing and appropriate. address was 
delivered by Blihu Burritt, in. the 
hall of one of the society’s buildings, 
on the park grounds. Mayor Calhoun 
presided. 





CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





THE convention which assembled at 
Hartford, Conn., on. Tuesday, April 
5th, at once, in its starting takes a 
position which certainly will com- 
mand tho respect, and we hope will 
secure the earnest co-operation of | 
every breeder of thorough-bred neat 
stock in America. Our brethren of 
the agricultural press have already, 
some of them, expressed surprise that 
a call so general in its working 
should not have been more extensive- 
ly circulated and more time given 

The facts are, that: the breeders of 
Connecticut and Central Massachu- 
setts having many interests in com- 
mon and being moge or less well ac- 
quainted, have felt; the need_ 
acquaintance and exactly 
tual support and ke 
this association seems now likely to 
furnish. They have seen their 
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thorongh-bred stock slighted at coun- | 


ty and State Fairs, and preference 
given to animals known to be grades. 
They have seen committees viewing 
thorough bred stock and awarding 
premiums who did not so much as 
know there was a herd book or a scale 
of points, and they have known of un- 
principled breeders, time after time, 
selling stock as thorough bred, to 
those who are ignorant of the value 
of pedigrees or unable to judge of 
them from their internal evidence, 
which were not thorough bred—an 
operation which is greatly to the dis- 
couragement of whoever commences 
the breeding of this kind of animals, 
and to the weakening of confidence in 
the whole system of breeding of 
thorough bred stock. 

The movement was originated with- 
out very much consultation, only 
enough to ascertain the settled con- 
viction that some firm stand must be 
at once taken by the breedets of this 
region; how far this necessity was so 
urgently felt by breeders in other sec- 
tions was not known, and ag but short 
time interveried before the press of 
spring work would render it. very 
difficult for many to leave home, it 
was thought best to call the conven- 
tion at once and give the cali chiefly 
a local ciroulation. It was noticed in 
several prominent agricultural papers 
and in the local newspapers of Con- 
necticnt and the valley of the Con- 
necticut. 

The breeders who assembled were, 
therefore, chiefly from this part of the 
country; but after a comparison of 
views and aims, they found them- 
selves supported by truths and prin- 
ciples which, if honestly carried out, 
will give any association an irresist- 
ible moral power. They are assured 
that the difficulties which breeders of 
thorough bred stock have had to 
contend against hereabouts are equal- 
ly. felt. eisewhere, and as the only 
available means of security against 
fraud both in blood and pedigree, 
feel the action they have taken, can- 
not be local in its inflmence,; and 





—_ 





hence invite the cooperation of honest 
breeders throughout the land. 
Exactly what the result of this 
will be it is difficult to see. This 
much is certain, the pedigrees of the 
stock of undoubted purity through. 
out this region will be at once sub. 
mitted to the view of the committee 
on pedigrees, and be acted upon by 
them. We have the fullest conf. 
dence that this committee will act 
deliberately, impartially, and certain. 
ly, no matter whose stock is injured, 
or whose is benefited—no matter 
whose frauds are exposed, or who is 
made to sustain pecuniary loss. The 
committee on pedigrees have before 
them a critical task. It is not for 
them a delicate duty,—not at all,—as 
we view it, there is no delicacy or 
glove-handling about it. Critical it 
is; and we believe that there are 
men. on that committee who will 
neither swerve from the right, nor 
flinch, nor tire, till every doubt is 
cleared up or confirmed, and the 
association are in possession of the 
facts—their own or the breeders’ feel- 
ings having nothing to do with the 
matter one way or the other. [f in 
this they can feel that there is a moral 
power behind them, that will bear 
them out, if they can feel sure that 
the men who placed them in this posi- 
tion will sustain them in their just 
action,—and they will——we foresee 
that the action of this convention will 


completely change the character of 


trade in thorough-bred stock in this 
country.— Homestead. 





THE AYLESBURY DUCK. 





Of white ducks, the Aylesbury is 
the best, and is very pretty, with its 
snowy-white plumage, yellowish legs 
and feet, and flesh colored bill. It is 
also large—one of the largest of the 
duck family—and excellent for the 
table. The name is derived from the 


town of Aylesbury in England, 1 
which neighborhood they are kept 11 
large quantities for the supply of the 
Bement says: The 


London market. 
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weight: of the adult Aylesbury duck 
should at least average, if properly 
fed, from ten to twelve pounds the 
pair (duck and drake). Instances, 
however, have occurred where the 


in general. How little such people 


| live 


for! “How Tong, ye simple 


_ones, will ye love simplicity, and the 
_scorners delight in their seorning, 


_and fools hate knowledge !” 


drakes have come up to eight pounds | 
| families are destitute of books and 


and upwards, and would in all proba- 
bility, if fattened, reach ten pounds 
each. They are very prolific layers. 
From two of these ducks 300 eggs 
have been obtained in the course of 
twelve months ; in addition to which, 
one of them sat twice, the other only 
onee, the three nests giving thirty 
young ones, The eggs vary in color, 
some being white, while others are of 
a pale blue. As a farther reommen- 
dation for them, in an economical 
point of view, it is argued that their 
consumption of food is less than that 
of the common duck; and another 
advantage may be found in their com- 
parative silence from the continuous 
“quack, quack, quack,” of the latter 
bird. They also attain greater weight 
in less time ; and, from their superior 
appearance when plucked, are a far 
more marketable article—Rural New 
Yorker. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 


A FARMER’S TALK TO FARMERS. 





Havine carefully noticed what has 
been said in the Ohio Cultivator and 
other. papers, concerning the back- 
wardness of farmers, and not forget- 
ting to tell what they might be mean- 
while, has Jed me to reflect upon this 
subject move thau heretofore. And 
now, brother termers—readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator—it is my purpose to 
hold a friendly chat with you on this 
subject. And allow me to begin by 
asking: why need we be a whit 
behind the very chief of them? I 
believe the farmer, possesses about 
as many advantages, after all, as any 
other one. But to the disgrace of 
somne farmers, they are not intelligent; 
they have a kind of horror of bhook- 
farming and Ohio Cultivator farming, 
and all paper farming. But the mat- 
ter does not stop here. I think many 
éf them feel offish at papers and books 





This is 


the reason that’ so many farmers’ 


papers in general. Gentle reader, 
did you ever visit any of the abodes 
in this blessed land, where knowl- 
edge is almost pressed upon them, 


and not think of this Scripture : 





‘When wisdom entereth into thine 
heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
unto thy soul?” If so I will say it 
has occurred to me a thousand times.” 
And for me, I cannot see why farm- 
ers cannot share in all this blessed- 
ness of wisdom as largely as 
any other class of men. It is my 
honest conviction that farmers might 
be the most blessed and knowing 
class of men; as a gentleman once 
told me, “There is not a farmer’s 
boy but wastes time enough to get 
him a college education.” You need 
not even be behind your preacher in 
ethical knowledge, and it will cost 


| you nothing but the pleasure of read- 





ing, which, by the by, isnot small, 
when once a love of knowledge is 
pleasant to the soul. There is time 
enough wasted—yes murdered—by 
us farmers, to learn all of general im- 
portance that has ever been done in 
the world—enough fragments of time 
thrown away, to study all the. phi- 
losophy you need to know; and you 
dare uot contradict me, when I say 
that your boys spend im the store, 
grocery, or places of amt. -ment, or 
worse, time enough to read all that 
is in the Ohio Cultivator, and three 
or four other good agricultural, fami- 
ly, or religious periodicals, and many 
useful books. “I speak that I do 
know, and testify to that I have 
seen”  . Gases. McWiatiams. 

Holmes Co., O. 


bay Ir is said that the Israelites of 
New York are about to build a temple 
that will rival in extent and magnifi- 
cence Archbishop Hughes’ proposed 
Cathedral. 
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THOROUGH TILI-AGE. 





Ar one of the Irish Agricultural 
meetings, one of the speakers remark- 
ed—and the truth imay weil be 
applied to this country: 
brought out the immense agricultural 
wealth of Scotland; and what enabled 


seven or eight acres of light sandy 
land, was able to do _ better for 
himself and his family, than we can 


‘What | than to put up new ones. 


do on twenty or thirty acres of land | 
| of the table from Spring, until new 


in this country? It was not by 
allowing three-fourths of a light til- 
iage farm to remain in poor herbage, 
end making the other portion pay the 
the rent. It was because the farm- 
ers in those countries he alluded to, 
make agriculture a study, a duty and 
‘a pleasure, and because farmers till 
their land to the best advantage, and 
becatise no man there would keep one 
single acre of land more in his pos- 
session, than his cupital and his 
means would enable him to culti- 
vate,” 





FENCING LANDS. 





Mr. Eprror ;—On looking over thé 
communications of your correspon- 
dents, I perceive there is one farm of 
one hundred acres, on which there 
has been built more than four hun- 
dred rods of substantial stone wall, 
at an expense of two dollars per rod. 


If these walls were erected on the | 








borders of the farm as it adjoins | 
other owners, I have nothing to say | 
against this building; but if for the | 
purpose of subdividing the lands of | 


the farm into small lots, allow me to 
say, the expense is worse than use- 
less. I know of farms, where the 
owners were so fond of solid fences, 
that the fences have cost mcre than 
the farms are worth including all the 
fences thereon. Can this be a com- 
mendable application of labor? ™ I 
know of farmers who have spent the 
greater part of all leasure time for 
twenty years, in digging stone, and 
building up stone walls ; and when 
they have no new walls to lay, they 





will set about relayitig the old. Such 
men earn the reputation of being 
laborious and industrious, but they 
labor for little benefit. Better take 
away one half of their division fences 
Such 
fences are greatly in the way of 


: | successful culture——New Hampshire 
the small farmer in Belgium, who, on | pshire 


Journal of Agriculture. 





To xeeP Porators rrom Sprovtinc.— 
To keep potatoes intended for the use 


potatoes grow, take boiling water, 
pour into a tub, turn in as many pota- 
toes as. the water will well cover, 
pour off the water, handle the pota- 
toes carefully, laying up in a dry 
place on boards, only one layer deep, 
and see if you do not have good pota- 
toes the year round, without hard 
strings and watery ends caused by 
growing. The neighbor I got my in- 
formation from says he has never 
failed, or had any trouble from rot- 


| ting or sprouting. Try a few.—Cor. 


Prairie Farmer. 


CATTLE BREEDERS’ CONVENTION, 
At Hartford, Conn., April 5th, 1859. 





Pursuant to the call which has 
been published in The Homestead and 
other papers, this convention met and 
organized, 

Henry A. Dyer, Cor. Sec. of the 
Conn. State Agricultural Society, by 
request, called the mceting to order ; 
Norman. Porter of Berlin; was elected 
temporary chairman, and M. C. Weld, 
of Hartford, clerk, pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Dyer a committee 
was appointed to report officers of 
the convention, to present business, 
and also to prepare a constitution for 
a permanent organization: This com- 
mittee consisted of H. A. Dyer, Jabez 
S, Allen, David Mosely, Ambrose 
Bowen and,John Brooks, Jr. 

The committee retired and soon 
reported the followimg resolutions, 
which were passed after some dis- 
cussion :—- 
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~ Resolved-—That all breeders. of | 
thorough-bred stgck shall have a | 


vote in this. convention; 


other | 


breeders and members of the agri- | 
cultural press are invited to sit in | 


convention and without vote. 


qnested to hand their names to the 
secretary with their residence and 
the class of cattle they are breed- 


ing. 


A resolution was offered, extending | ‘ : 
A re * ” Ss more certainty and reliance upon 
the import of the term “stock,” as | odicdiiae 4hs chins 
used in the first resolution, to include | P 8 ‘ ; 


other varieties of animals besides neat 
cattle, which was lost. 


New York, one from Vermont, and the 
rest from Connecticut. 

‘After this the committee reported 
officers of the convention who were 
elected, viz:— 


Presidenti—_JOHN T. NORTON, 


Farmington. 
Seerctary—Mason C. Wetp, 
‘Hartford. 


They reported, also, the following 
resolution, with reference to Vice 
Presidents, which was passed:— 


Resolved——That in order toa facili- 
tate business, the convention ap- 
point five Vice Presidents, who 


shall respectively bring business in | 


regard to their several classes of | sound judgment and wisdom, and we 


stock before the convention. 


They nominated the following gen- | purposes, we beg leave to assure you 


tlemen, who were elected;— 
Vice Presidents. 
Paoli Lathrop, for Shorthorns. 
Randolph Linsley, for Devons. 
Daniel Buck, Jr., for Alderneys. 
John Brooks, Jr., for Ayrshires. 
Ambrose Bowen, for Herefords. 


Mr. Dyer here presented a letter 
from the trustees of the Maine State 
Agricultural Society.. This Society 
appointed delegates, who were unfor- 
tunately prevented attending. 
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Wintsrop, Maine, 
April 2d, 1859. 

To the Gentlemen of the Cattle Breed- 
ers Convention in Hartford as- 
sembled; : 

Genrieman :—In behalf of the Trus- 


Resolved—That gentlemen are re- | tees of the Maine State Agricultural 


Society, I address you for the purpose 
of expressing to you their hearty ap- 
probation of the movement you have 
made to introduce more system in the 
breeding of pure blood cattle, and 


If purity of blood be of any value, 


_it is certainly of the utmost impor- 





The clerk received the names of | tance’ that it should be preserved, 
members of the convention, number- | and a sige generation to 
ing forty-three in all, of whom eleven | eases wos seo: mang Mace gs : 
eae cab Massachusetts, one from | equally important that the certificates 

ae ' and youchers of this purity should be 


It is also 


authentic and undoubted. 

All who have had any experience in. 
the purchase of cattle, know, full well, 
how ready the crafty and unprinci- 
pled are to palm off grade cattle for 
thorough-bred; and those who haye 
had any experience in the manage- 
ment of agricultural societies are 
aware with what rapidity full-bloods 


| increase about cattle-show time, to the 
_ no small perplexity of awarding com- 


mittees, and annoyances of the real 
breeders of pure-blooded cattle, who 
are not unfrequently pushed aside by 
unblushing pretenders. 

We trust that the measures which 
you may adopt will be dictated by 


| wish you perfect success. 


s 
To aid you in accomplishing your 


_of our cordial and zealous co-gpera- 





tion. 
With sentiments of respect and 
high regard, your obedient servant, 
. Horses, 
Sec. Maine State Agi Society 
In behalf of the Trustees, 


The same committee reported a con- 
stitution which was then acted upon hy 
sections, and passed in the form given 
below, when the convention adjourned 
till 2, P.M. The varions Vice Presi- 
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dents calling breeders of the different | other topics, which we must omit for 
classes of stock to meet them for | want of space. 

counsel in the mean time. | 


Bowen on Herefords. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The constitution received the sig- | ; 
is 8 | and Ayrshires on the same feed, which 


--,. | resulted in favor of the Devons. (The 
very generally, and, a nominating | Ashiehivee Wears 15:18: pexé:) 8. (The 
committee having reported, officers | ~ 


natures of members of the convention 


were elected as follows:— 


President—JOHN T. NORTON, 
Farmington. 

Vice Presidents. 

Poali Lathrop, for Shorthorns. 

Lemuel Hurlbut, for Devons. 

John Brooks, Jr., for Ayrshires. 

Thos, Motley, Jr., for Alderneys. 

Ambrose Bowen, for Herefords. 


Sec: and Treas.—Henry A. Dyer. 


Mr. Brooks presented a statement 


| of an experiment made with a view 


to test the improvement of Devons 


Several cases were mentioned of 


| gross frauds in the sale of pretended 


thorough-bred stock, arising both from 
ignorance and otherwise—and cases 


| referred to in which impure blooded 
| stock, or stock of false pedigree, had 


taken prizes at agricultural fairs. 
EVENING SESSION. 
The business of the evening session 


, consisted in a free discussion of the 


| following motions and resolutions. 


Mr. Jabez 8. Allen, of East Wind- 


ciety. 

Resolved—That a committee of | 
five be appointed on pedigrees:— | 
'$. W. Barttell, B. H. Andrews, San- | 


for publication. 

Resolwed—That this association 
discountenance the practice of fat- 
tening breeding animals for the 


ford Howard, R, Batlett, Samuel p of exhibition. 
Thorne, were appointed this com- ved—That in the estimation 


mittee. 


“Mr. Linsley reported on Devons, 
Mr. Brooks on Ayrshires, and Mr. 





A discussion was then had on Here- 


fords, working oxen, and various | 


of this association it is inexpedient 
for Agricultural Societies to offer 
premiums for Grade bulls. 
Resolved—That as members of 
various Agricultaral Societies, we 
will give the weight of our influence 





: ! _ and their unanimous passage:— A 
sor, reported on behalf of the Short- a RE ae) ie. i, 
horn committee, and also submitted oven gor ae sty egies q 
the following resolutions in regard to Pedigrees be notified of their ap- 8 
full-blooded , animals cls’ were tgs tae Pons epotag he : 
: cay =i | Moved—That circulars be issued Pp 
passed— detailing the objects and aim of the 
Resolved-—That we deem no ani-| Society, and asking the co-operation ; 
mal to be thorough bred that can- of breeders, and that they forward 0 
not be traced by record, indirect | their pedigrees, ; r 
line on the side of both sire and Moved That the comiittee on f 
dam, to animals in Great Britain of | pedigrees be directed to present a 
undoubted purity of blood. | geale of points for each of the sev- f 
Resolved—That the members of | eral classes of thorough-bred neat t 
this Society forward to the Secre-| — stock. a 
tary the pedigrees of all thorough- | Moved—That the next annual 
bred neat cattle in their possession, | meeting of the Society be held at f 
and of any animals of pure blood | the City Hall, Springfield, Mass., at 
which may be necessary tothecom- | 10 o'clock A. M., on the day speci- 
pleteness of the record,tobe byhim | __ fied by the constitution, viz:—first | 
referred to a committee which shall | Wednesday in March, 1860. 
be appointed by the Society, and | Moved—That the doings of the 
when approved by them shall be Society be forwarded to the several . 
_ recorded upon the books of the So- _ agricultural papers of the country | 
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to Sais e the recognisance of the 
principles adopted by this associa- 


tion by those societies, and call up- 
on all breeders of thorough-bred 
stock to join us. 

Resolved—That the interest of 
breeders and the credit and im- 
provement of the various breeds, 
requires_ careful selection of the 
hest males, and those only, for the 
purpose of propagation. 

Resolved—That the co-operation 
of the several State Agricultural 
Societies be asked in furtherance of 
the objecis of this association. 

At a late hour the association ad- 
journed sine die. 


Cdnstitution. 


Sec. 1.—This Society shall be called ‘‘ Tux | 
ASSOCTATION oF Brexepers or THorover-Brep | 


Neat Srock.’’ Its object is to promote ac- 
quaintance among breeders of thorough-bred 
stock, to secure a pepe of the best sys- 
tems of breeding, to guard against frauds in 
pedigrees, and imposition in blood. 

Seo. 2.—The Society shall consist of all 
breeders of thorough-bred neat. stock, who 
shall sign the Constitution, and pay the sum 
of two dollars annually. Persons, becoming 
members, shall be considered such, and liable 
for their annual payment until they shall sig- 
nify in writing to the Secretary their inten- 
tion to withdraw. The payment of twenty- 
five dollars shall constitute the donor a mem- 
ber for life, and shall exempt him from the 
annual contribution. 

Sec. 3.—The officers of this Society shall 
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be a Presicent, five Vice-Presidents, a Secre- | 
tary, and Treasurer, to be chosen at the An- | 


nual Meeting of the Society. These officers 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of 
the Society, and shall hold their offices for 
the term of one year, or until others are 
chosen in their stead. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have charge of all publications, 
shall have power to fill any vacancies which 


may occur in the offices during the year, and © 
| §, Shorthorns ; 


shall have the general control of all matters 
pertaining to the interests of the Society 


Ske. 4.— of the Society shall be 
Ec. 4.—The funds of the Society shall | BENEFITS 


in the custody of the Treasurer, who shall 
pay them ont and invest them under direc- 
tion of the President. Heshall give bond to 
the satisfaction of the Executive Committee 
for the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office ; said bond shall be renewed as often 
as the same person is elected to office. It 
shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a 
particular account of the receipts.and expen- 
ditures of the Society, 


quired, the state of the treasury, anc shall 


:) 


He shall exhibit to | subject. 


the Executive Committee, as often as re- | 





Lap sent to the Society at its annual veisliai 
full statement of his accounts, audited by 
fi : President. 

Swe. 6.—There shall be an annual meeting 
of the Society, on the first Wednesday of 
March, at such place as shall be designated 
at the previous annual meeting ; at which all 
the officers shall be elected by ballot. Extra 
meetings may be convened by the Executive 
Committee, and at such meetings twenty 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 6.—his Constitution may be amend- 
ed by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
attending any annual meeting. 


John T, Norton, Farmington, Conn., (A.)* 

Ambrose Bowen, Oak Grove, near Medina, 
N. Y., (f:) 

a Cowles, Farmington, Conn., ‘§.) 

me de, Stafford, Ct., (| & %.) 

Davia Kk, Hartford, Ct., ({j.) 

Tl. 8. Gold, West Cornwall, Ct., (§.) 

Silas Root, Westfield, Mass., (§.) 

Norman Porter, Berlin, Ct... (g. ) 

Daniel Buck, Jr., Poquonnock, Ct., (*.) 

David Moseley, Westfield, Mass., (§.) 

John Brooks, Jr., Princeton, Mass., ({ & |}.) 

R. Linsley, West Meriden, Ct., ({{/.) 

Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley, Mass., (§.) 

Phineas Stedman, Chicopee, Mass., (§.) 

Jatnes A. Bill, Lyme, Conn., -(|/-) 

B. -H. Stedman, Chicopee, Mass., (§.) 

Daniel W. Bartlett, East Windsor, Ct., (§.) 

Albert O. Cummins, Grass Hill, Milbury, 
Mass., (§.) 

B. H. Andrews, Waterbury, Conn., (|.) 
Jabez 8. Allen, East Windsor, Conn., (§.) 

Samuel W. yBarlett & Son, Hast Windsor, 
Conn., (§.) 

Jacob N. Blakeslee, Watertown, Conn.., {|.) 

Timothy Mather, Hartford, Conn., (§.) 

Milo J. Smith & Son, Northampton, Mass. , 

(§.) 

Chauncey Smith, Stafford Springs, Ct., (j.) 

Lemuel Hurlbut, Winchester Centre, Ct., ((/.) 

H. M. Sessions, South Wilbraham, Mass. (|!) 

D. B. Merrick, North Wilbraham, Mass., (/.) 

H. & C. F. Smith, Colchester, Ct., ot Ah) 

Ethan C. Ely, Long Meadow, Mass., « } 

Stanley Griswold, a Ct., {j.) 

W. R. Sanford, Orwell, (f.) 

F. W. Russel, Portiand, Ct. 
ExPpLanation.—*, Alderneys; +, Herefords; 

|, Devons ; {. Ayreshires, 


eee 





OF THOROUGH DRAIN. 
AGE. 


(see 


Robert L. Pell Esq., one of the most 
intelligent and successful farmers 
among us, gives us the following, as 
a brief expression of his views on this 
Very few have practiced 
thorough drainage so long as Mr. 
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Pell, or to so large an extent. His 
views therefore are entitled to special 
consideration, as those of one who 
investigates, and is therefore scien- 
tific and at the same time eminently 
practical. 

“The following are the principal ag- 


ricultural advantages of drainage. 


Ist. By removing that excess of 


moisture, which prevents the permea- 
tion of the soil by air, and obstructs 
the free assimilation of nourishing 
matter by the plants. 

2d. By facilitating the absorption 
of manure by the soil, and so dimin- 
ishing its loss by surface evapora- 
tion, and by being washed away by 
heavy rains. 


3d. By preventing the lowering of 
the temperature and the chilling of 
vegetation, diminishing the effect of 


sular warmth, not on the surface 
merely, but at the depth occupied by 
the roots of plants. 

4th. By removing obstructions to 
the free working of the land, arising 
from the surface being at certain 
times from excess of moisture too soft 
to be worked upon, and liable to be 
poached by cattle. 

5th. By preventing iujuries to cat- 
tle or other stock, corresponding to 
the effects produced on human being's 
by marsh miasma, chills, and colds, 
inducing a general low state of health 
and in extreme cases the rot. 

6th. By diminishing the damp at 
the foundations of cattle sheds, and 
farm buildings, which causes their 
decay and dilapidation as well as dis- 
comfort and disease to the cattle. All 
these evils lower the productiveness 
and diminish the 


lands, as well as the comfort of the 
farmer. 


money value of 





URAL. 


When there happens to be two o 
falls into the same main drain, fi 
the same description of land, the on 
from surface drained, and the othe 
from under or thorough drained, 
water from the thorough drained will 
seem perfectly clear and pelluc 
while that from the surface drain 
will be thick and muddy from the 
solid particles contained in it. Drain 
ing is generally regarded as_ tli 
means of freeing the land from springs, 
which are the cause of under-water, 

Springs may be explained on the 
principle of Artesian wells. Rain 


} 


falling on high lands runs over th 


surface to all lower levels. If in its 
progress it passes over clay or im- 


it of 


sink ; if it encounters sand or gravel, 


pervious rock, course cannot 
it sinks and flows until it reaches 
impervious basin, whence it rises t 
the surface by pressure of the water 
entering at higher levels, and causes 
outbursts in. great numbers in all un- 
dulating and hilly countries, and on 
clay lands usually from marshes. 
When you find the main spring by 
boring or otherwise, you must ascer- 
tain its subterraneous bearings by 
means of leveling ; you can then cut 
it off effectually in a cheap manner ; 
if you do not do so, all your labor 
will be lost. I have sometimes cut 
within three feet beyond a spring, 
missed it, and found my drain of no 
service ; after great cost and numer- 
ous failures have struck upon the 
vein, bored a hole to the spring, and 
thus been successful. In other cases 
I have drained five feet without suc- 
cess, and have then gone down two 
feet further into a gravel bed and 
found water enough to turn a mill, 


and many of my drains are seven feet 
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deep, on land that no casual observer 
would suppose required draining at 


all. 


BAD CATTLE SPECULATION. 
Of the lerge stock of choice cattle, 
purchased by Mr. Barret, of Hender- 


son, Ky., in England, at a cost of 


more than $20,000, only one cow was 
alive on the arival of the ship at New 
York. One after another of the valua- 
ble animals sickened and died: 
among them was a bull which cost 
$5,000, and a cow for which $2,500 
was paid.—Setoto Gazette. 





MAKING FARM LIFE ATTRACTIVE. 


The writer of the following, after 


euggesting various ways, in which 


} . ‘ . > 
the farmer, through the influences of 


the school, and the home circle, may 
excite and interest the minds of his 
children, in useful and interesting 
enquiries and investigations, ,with 
great truthfulness and force, adds : 


But enough has been said to show 
that a wide field of pleasure and use- 
ful observation lies open before any 
farmer. How much would the, habit 
we have advocated tend to liberalize 
his views, to give him a new and 
stronger interest in his chosen pro- 
fession, and elevate it also in the 
minds of others! It would then be 
plainly seen that there is no end to 
the subjects of interestimy and useful 
observation and thought suggested 
by the pursuits of agriculture. And 
what a happy influence would this 
habit of observation exert on the chil- 
dren educated on a farm so conduct- 
ed! They would grow up thinking 
men and women, and they would 


honor and fondly love the calling of 


agriculture. 

How foolish it is for farmers to com- 
plain of their children forsaking the 
homestead at the earliest opportunity 
while such parents do nothing to in- 
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vest farming with some kind of attrac- | 








tions ! Their children would be dolts, 
if they did’nt wish to get away from 
that we know of. But 
let parents show them that agricul- 


ture is something besides drudgery : 


some ftarms 


show them that it awakens thought, 
and they will not run away from it. 
They will not hasten to towns and 
cities to engage in trades and profes- 
sions less honorable, more uncertain 
of yielding pecuniary advantage, and 
less healthful to the body and mind 
and morals.—Dr. Cloud’s Magazine. 


No, no; 


make.themselves such beautiful and 


“they will hasten” to 


plenty-abounding homes as those of 
their parents. Flowers, fruits and 
plenty ; pure air, purling streams and 
the bloom of health ; little danger of 
being crushed by an onslaught of ill- 
gotton wealth and less of being over- 
taken by poverty ; intelligence in 
your head, a heart uncurrupted, good 
taste and a nice economy displayed 
all arourd you ; the blue heavens, the 
green earth, voluntaries from every 
tree top, all nature whispering, or 
sounding aloud, or echoifig lessons of 
love and goodness, of purity and 





innocence—what in city life can equal 
these. Nothing. O farmers bring 


up your children to know more than 
you or we did, when we had passed 
the age of boys and became men—to 
know this at least, that the farmers’ 
home, if well directed and made the 
most of, is the best home on earth. 





HUNGARIAN GRASS:—ITS VALUE 
FOR HAY, ETC. 





An Iowa farmer in the region where 
thre Hungarian grass was first intro- 
duced furnishes the editor of the Cin- 
cinnatus the following account of it. 
As the seed can now be obtained at a 
reasonable price, not above two dol- 
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lars a bushel, we believe. it may be 
a matter of interest to our readers to 
kuow what a practical farmer, in the 
region of its first introduction, thinks 
of it. We may hope that the follow- 
ing is a candid testimony, as the seed 
is no longer, we believe, to be offered 
to farmers at fancy prices. The 
writer says ;— 

As just at this time the Hungarian 


hay—or grass—is attracting atten- | 


tion, and as it is somewhat new to a 
great number of our farmers, the un- 
aersigned has been solicited to give 
his experience in raising and using 
this new kind of grass, which he ihe 
more cheerfully does because of being 
well satisfied it will pay. 

Its first introduction into the United 
States was, if I am correctly in- 
formed, in the year 1854. My ac- 
quaintance with it extends back to 
that time; and the first that I ever 
heard of it was from a gentleman 
living in Monroe country, lowa, who 
received the seed from a Hungarian 
exile passing through our country on 
his way Westward. From the pint 


| get Hungarian hay. 


of seed he sowed, he raised two busb- | 


els of seed, and hay enough to test it 
as an article of feed. He gave it such 
high praise, our farmers thought he 


was misrepresenting in order to se- | 


cure sale for the seed; but the next 
season all the seed was sown, and a 
fair crop raised. By this time, the 
farmers found that all that had ben 
said in praise of it was true, and the 
seed from the second crop was all 
sold, ranging from two. to twelve dol- 
lars per bushel. The following sea- 
son, every farmer that could raise 
money enough to buy the seed, sowed 
it, and the yield was very large, ave- 
raging not less than four tons of dry 
hay to an acre; and the premium-crop 
of our county was eight tons and 
thirty-five pounds of dry hay, duly 
sworn to by the committee appointed 
by the Agricultural Society to inves- 


tigate it; on which there was a pre- | 


mium awarded of twenty-five dollars. 


I am well acquainted with the parties — 
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and the facts, and know them to hb 
true. Last Spring there was, for the 
first time after its introduction, a Sur- 
plus of seed, which was sown -in liin- 
ited quantities in the States of Ohio. 
Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois, and 
perhaps-some of the other States had 
a little sown; but the season being sv 
wet, and the farmers not acquainted 
with its proper management, it was 
almost an entire failure. There wer 
a few, however, in each of the States 
that raised perhaps three or four tons 
to an acre. 

My own experience in raising this 
grass, commenced with the Summer 
of 1856. I sowed five acres 
time in June, when the ground was 
very dry. The seed did not germinate 
till after we had a rain, some.time in 
the first week of July, after which it 
came up and made a good crop—say 
three tons per acre—and that too with 
but little more rain, till it matured: 
cut the second week in September. 
A part of this hay was fed to my 
horses and cows, they refusing the 
best Timothy hay when they could 
My cre yp in 1857 
was much the same as the year pre- 
vious, although nearly all around me 
was much better. 

The time for sowing the seed varies 
with the season. It should never be 
sown till the ground is warm and in 
good concition; the ground not broken 
up till you wish to sow it. Then 
break up your ground deep; harrow 
and sow the seed broad-cast, or with 
seed-sower; then harrow over, and 
you are done with it till harvest-time. 


SOlp¢é 


| The time for sowing, m a common 


season, would be from the 10th to the 
20th of June. Last season I saw a 
tolerably good crop raised, sown on 
the 6th of July, and it matured before 
frost. Cut, cure and stack it like 
Timothy hay. A good crop may be 
estimated at four tons to an acre, and 
about thirty bushels of seed. Sow on 
good, rich, dry soil, at the rate of six- 
teen to twenty pounds to the acre, 
and if the season is not wet, you will 
be amply rewarded for your trouble. 


It does not flourish well on poor, cold, 
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wet or clay soils, such ag is usually 


sown to Timothy. If fed with the 
seed, no other grain is needed for 


stock not worked, and only about one- 
half the usual amount to stock that is 
worked, Stock keep in good condi- 
tion on it; hair sleek and glossy; 
never becoming costive as with Tim- 
othy hay. 

These are facts in my own experi- 
ence—not hearsay—to which every 
farmer in our county would be willing 
to bear testimony. We all regard it 
superior to Timothy or oats, and the 
hay usually sells higher by about two 
dollars on the ton than Timothy. 

5. E. L,, Moore, 
In the Cincinnatus. 

Apia, Monroe Co., Iowa, } 

March 12, 1859. ) 


A WORD ABOUT PLOWING. 


WeE 


going to say on this subject by call- 


will not dignify what we are 


ing it the Philosophy of plowing, as 
we see some of our cotemporaries are 
doing, and with great propriety, as 
regards their more labored articles. 

A few thoughts, the first that gome 
to us, are all we propose to give, and 
these rather in the way of sugges- 
tion, than of positive advice. 

Ist. We do not believe in deep 
plowing—LO,-13, 16 inches or more— 
except in connection with the very 
highest manuring and the most per- 
[fit be said that all 
of the 


highest character, because that pays 


fect cultivation. 
cuitivation should be very 
the best, our reply is, that can not 
be yet. 

Every farmer knows, that on the 
scale of cultivation, from the lowest 
to the highest, there is a point, which 
may be called the point of maximum 
profit, and that if you fall below that 
point, or go above it you do not attain 
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There may be acres on which it 
would be wise to plow twenty inches 
deep and apply a load of manure to 
each rod, But certainly it would be 
absurd for a farmer to resolve that 
he would cultivate all his land in that 
style, or not at all. In the present 
state of things, land in redundance, 
labor scarse, a different course is to 
be pursued. To cultivate all our 
land in the highest manner is just as 
impossible as it would be to sell the 
produce if we could so cultivate it. 
The man who cultivates at an: ex- 
pense of more than his crop will bring 


He 


who cultivates so as to vet less than 


it above the maximum profit. 


fifty bushels of corn to the acre, and 
other crops in proportion, from land 
naturally good, is below that point. 
Now to ascertain where that pdint is, 
and to practice accordingly, is what 
every farmer wants, and it is here 
that true wisdom shows itself. 

The depth of plowing should be in 
some proportion with the manure to 
Unless land is to receive 
a rich dressing, we doubt, after all 
that has been said, whether seven or 
eight inches is not better than more ; 
and even then we think the manure 
should be applied to the furrows, that 
it may mingle with and meliorate the 
soil newly turned up, rather than be 
turned under to a great depth. 

We go farther. It is doubtful 
after all that has been said, whether, 
if you have ever so much manure, it 
is well to invert the soil more than 
We certainly 


ve applied. 


seven or eight inches. 
would loosen it to a greater depth, 
but this might better be done with 
the sub-soil plow, which brings ug 
nothing, but simpiy opens the soj 


let in the air. Indeed there i 
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doubt whether an inversion of the 
soil to any depth is advisable. Some 
have believed that if it were possible 
to shake up the soil, to disintegrate it 
thoroughly, and then let it fall back 
in the same order as before, it would 


be better than the ordinary mode of 


inverting the soil. Their idea is, that 
whatever weed seeds were on the 
surface, would sprout and expand 


their vitality at once and be out of 


the way the latter part of the season, 
ard that the surface soil which has 
been long exposed to the meliorating 
influences of sun and air, is more 
genial to the young plants and there- 
fore might be‘ter be retained at the 
top for their use. 

But such a process is out of the 
question. 
for it.- Inverting the soil, bringing 
the bottom of the furrow slice to the 
top and bringing the old top soil at 
the bottom of the furrow, is the only 


We have no implements | 
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made in half the time nor with half 
In the 











the strength of the team. 
second place, consider the effect on 
the soil ;—a’six inch furrow breaks jt 
up finely ; one two or three times as 
wide is apt to fall over and lie in un- 
broken masses, with few openings to 
permit a free circulation of air. By 
plowing very wide furrows, we be- 
lieve more is lost from the best effect 
of plowing, than is gained in time 
and labor. 

3. How should the furrows be laid? 
We suppose in light sandy soils they 
should be laid as flat as possible; 
but that in heavy soils they should 
be thrown into angles of forty-five 
degrees, while in medium soils a 
medium course should be followed.— 
In England plowing is a trade. The 


| plowman seldom does anything else, 


operation we are able to perform. | 
| ter, because the man who holds the 


The question is to what depth shall 
this be done? We believe not more 
than six or eight inches at most, and 


»ven then we would apply the ma- | 


nure at the top and only harrow it in, 
but should wish to harrow deeply, 
so as to mix the manure pretty well 
throughout and also to mix the old 
top soil with that newly turned up. 

2. The width of the furrow slice— 
shall .t be eight inches, or twelve, or 
sixteen, or, as perhaps some would 
say twenty? First consider that the 
draft increases with the width. It is 
by no means true that the labor is 
halved when you double the width of 
the furrow. Half as many rounds 
it ig admitted, will finish a land, with 
i welve inch furrow, as with a six 
But the rounds will not be 


and he does this with wonderful pre- | 


cision—just right, provided his boss 
gives the right order. In this country, 
the work ought to be done still bet- 


plowijs more intelligent, obeys his own 
orders, and can vary the style and 
manner as a sound judgment dictates, 


| in different fields, and ia different 
| parts of the same field. 





Forests—The Maine Temperance 
Journal says:—‘‘ Remember they are 
yearly growing more valuable. Pre- 
Serve the small growth, and trans- 
plant a few locusts, chestnuts, etc., 
upon land that is now useless.” 


Inon.—The entire production of iron 
in the United States in 1857 was 1, 
000,000 tons, and the consumption 
1,386,000 tons. What a pity that the 
balance, 386,000 tons, should not be 
made from our own ore, with our own 
coal and by our own labor. 
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half PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. the first year and burst up the second. eS 
1 the Mr. Epiror:—I rejoice in the pro- His first step was an error;-<he eg 
ct on gress of Agriculture and in the suc- bought a twenty thousand” dollar * 
aks it cess of so many periodicals devoted | farm, when he had only capital enough # 
8 as to its cause. It is ce aay on ret at | to swing a fifty acre“farm, worth a 
source 0 4 nal wealth an¢ . @ 
n un- source of our national we : twenty-five hundred oy three thousand a 
sources—because every step in ad- Si. F 3 
BS to vance of the past, will give increased ao sas ————_—_—— as 
by prosperity “ds our country. Much has His second step was an error;—he- by 
e be- been accomplishe d, but still much | cyftivated that farm, as if it was of 
effect more remains to be done, and the en- Ao sort of consequence how much he 
time terprise and epiris of the age i) de- expended, or how little t back 
J 3 j @2 > > ( y > > oO ; af 
” velop new sources of agricultural im- J ’ . 5° ss 
provement. We need agricultural the first year, provided he improved 
laid? works made so plain and easy, that\\; his land for future use; whereas a 
: a. “a 
they plain, hard working men, with but lit- \ farmer, with but little capital, should 
ible ; tle education, can “understand th , |\be reasonably cautious—not one of 
ie such are the practical farmers, and he “nothi thine} vs 
0 . eC -Yen i 8) bas € TQ 
- can test more.effectually the different | “MC — RotMIng-venture nothing-have 
y-five sy stems of farming, than others; and, men, over vareful, co rardly-—but Trea- 
ils a when their ene rgies are aroused, they | sonubly cautious of his expenditures, 
ed.— will be as likely to make “ kg _ and on the alert for quick returns. 
, provements as any other Class OF | \p; . . 
The Im} Mh a : . >. | Qur Bill did not seem to think but 
our population. It is certainly im- | re ; : 
else, portant that this valuable class of | that he could wait very patiently for 
| pre- our community, become thoroughly | the returns, provided he laid out 
boss acquainted with the great principles | enoyvgh to make them sure, and per- 
ntry, of agricultural science; that both haps thought his creditors would wait 
be principles and practice may be united; { Sun the’ ail tie’ divalll 
as pa y as 2 C . 
and that we may Have the advants wwe ° “ 7 oe oe ee 
3 the of the practical farmer’s experience |, His third step was an ergor;—he 
sown and practice to develop our agricul-/) employed altogether too many teams 
» and tural resources, - Agric mae a dd, and twice too many men. Ten farmers 
| , irculat¢d, | . . . 
ates, might be prepared and circulated, | err by employing too little for every 
Caan that would do great good in this field | } Ri h But Bill 
eren of labor.— Southern Rural Gent. J. | one that employs too much. ut Di 
| had a great contempt for old fogyism, 
say~ Tuere are four million scholars | He wanted to show mankind what he 
rance 2. | ; 
. and one hundred and fifty thousand could do, in a hurry. Ten laborers, 
‘4 P . . . . 1% ° . 
Jom teachers in the public schools of this | eight yoke of cattle and three or four 
re- rr ° . | 
5 country. There is one scholar for | valuable horses were more than he 
ans- tee . 
a every five free persons. In Great | could employ profitably, and in such 
witty Britain there is one scholar to every | a way as to give him returns suffi. 
eight persons; in France one to every | ciently speedy to save him from go. 
¢ ‘ ; 
Iron tenpersons. The policy of all-despo- | ing over the dam, and so over he 
s 1, tisms is not to let the masses know | went. His creditors saw that he was 
ption too much, not conducting the farm in such a 
it the way as would enable him to pay the 
+ be HOW BILL TOO-FAST FARMED. |. =i 
interest now and the principal by and 
own We said in a former number, that | by, and they chose to make a short 





this same Bill ran a brilliant course ‘ job of it, and get something quickly, 
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rather than wait till they would be 
likely to get nothing. Well, that 
ended the chapter. Bill Too 
farming was done for. 


Fast’s 


And now our chapter, which we in- | 


tended for a short one, might perhaps 
as well end also; for every one in the 
least conversant with farming, will 
see from what we have said just about 


how Bill Too Fast managed, and why 


he came out at the little end so soon. 
But we wish to touch upon a few par- 
ticulars of his doing and see if any 
thing is to be learned from the exam- 
ple. 

One of Bill’s mistakes was that he 
gave his obligations to pay at too 
short times. If a merchant buys at 
ninety days and sells at sixty, he may 
possibly make his receipts meet his 
notes. To borrow forshort times and 
sell on shorter credits may answer 
his purpose ; but it is folly for the 
farmer to fill the world with his notes 
payable in sixty, ninety and ope hun- 


dred and twenty days, especially if 


his object is almost as much to im- 
prove his farm and increase its value, 
as to get a money renumeration for 
his labor. 

Bill Too Fast sported a capital of 
about five thousand dollars at the 
outset, and was minus the whole and 
about as much more which his 
creditors lost, at the end of two years. 
Now our idea is that instead of going 
it large, he should have bought a 
farm with but $2,500, if he was to pay 
down or within a short time, and 
kept half his $5,000 to stock and 
work it with ; or if he wanted to do 
a larger business, and so had taken 
a farm worth $5,000, he should not 
have paid down more than $2,000, 


time, reserving $3,000 to buy stock, 
implements and labor with, and to 
live on, till a clear profit should have 
resulted from his business. 

For the 
should have arranged for paying 


balance on his farm, he 


at very slow rates, but with the priv- 
ilege of paying faster, and so stop- 
ping the interest, it he should find 
that the best use he 
his money. There is 
which the conductor should be mor 


no business in 


wary of putting himself into a posi- 
tion to be dogged by crecitors than 
borrow 


farming, The merchant can 


of bank No, 1, to pay the importer; of 


bank No. 2, to pay bank No. 1, and 
so round the circle; but the farmer 
cannot well do this. He may be 
in debt. To say he may not, would 
be as much as to say that none but 
rich men shall farm. But let him 
have his liabilities eoncentrated at 
one or a few points and let his 
arrangements be such that when the 
creditor comes he can either say, 
“Sir, I have not the money, nor am | 
under obligation to pay now, if I had 
it ;” or, “ I have the money, but [ can 
do better with it ;’ or, “ Here’s the 
money, and I am happy to hand it 
over and stop that interest.” 

Nobody can so illy afford to be 
without money, or to be harrassed by 
creditors as the farmer We would 
say, be in debt if you must, but put 
yourself in such a shape as to have 
money at command, and to be able to 
stave your creditors off, till it is for 
your interest to pay them. Arrange 
with the capitalist, so that, by paying 
the interest, you can pay the principal 
when you please or leave it for your 
children to pay after you, if it should 


nor agreed to pay more fora long | be for the interest of the family so to 


could make of 


do 
fat 
far 
in 
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do. Money can be obtained on good 
farms, conducted by sober, honest 
farmers, at more favorable rates than 
in any other business. 

Another mistake of this very fast 
man was that he plowed fifteen or 
sixteen inches deep, where the fields 
had before been plowed but seven or 
eight. This might have been done by 
aman with an abundant capital. It 
would not have been a good policy. 
He might better have deepened the 
soil by degrees, an inch or two a year. 


’ But for one with a deficient working 


capital, whose object should have 
been to seek immediate returns, in 
order to keep his head above water, 
it was hardly less than insane. As 
we have said elsewhere, we doubt ex- 


ceedingly the policy of inverting the | 


soil with the common plow much if 
any deeper than has been usual.— 
Whatever is done with the soil at a 
greater depth should be done with 
the sub-soil plow. To invert the soil 
fifteen inches, is monstrously expen- 
sive, and does no sort of good, unless 
for extra gardening or fruit culture, 
where very large quantities of manure 
are to be employed. Bill Too-Fast 
plowed with three yoke of oxen, turned 
up soil that had not seen the light 
since Noah’s flood, put on a dressing 
of manure that with ordinary culture 
would have ensured a large crop, and 
got about as much corn as would 
have paid the cost of growing, if he 
could have sold it at five dollars a 


bushel. 
Another mistake was that he plowed 


the manure in too deep. The soil 
was a rather compact loam, the clay 
predominating over the sand. Bury 
manure twelve or fifteen inches deep 
in such a soil, and it. will not come 
6. 








back in your day; and whether it will 
in your childrens’ is more than we 
know. We incline to the opinion 
that down in so cold a region, it is 
gradually decomposed, and then re- 
arranged into combinations hurtful 
rather than beneficial to crops. Ma- 
nure should be where it will feel the 
influences of the sun, or it will not 
produce its best effort very soon if’ 
ever. 

We would name other mistakes, 
but it is not necessary; and we close 
with expressing the belief, that while 
it is possible to be a little too fast in 
farming, there is ten times more dan- 
ger of erring on the other side. 





THE ONION FLY; or, MAGGOT. 





Since the insertion of the enquiry 
from Danvers, Mass. on this subject, 
in ap caclier part of this number, we 
have received from Mr. Orange Judd, 
of the American Agriculturist, a 
pamphlet of thirty-one pages, embrac- 
ing essays on the cultivation of the 
onion, by seventeen practical onion 
growers, which we judge must be a 
valuable directory ta all who wish to 
engage in the cultivation of this crop. 
We copy from it the following on the 
onion fly. : 

The female fly deposits its eggs 
on the base of the stem near the sur- 
face of the und, which in a few 
days become hatched, the larve im- 
mediately penetrating between the 
leaves to the bulb, which it 
preys unseen; but the effects soon be- 
come visible, for the leaves turn yel- 
low, fall prostrate on the ground, and 
quickly wither away. 

In the course of about two weeks. 
they a ‘ive at maturity, and change 
to the pupa state, and in fifteea or 
twenty days more emerge the perfect 
fly, prepared to a¢complis\: their 
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dépredations by depositing their eggs 
upon the more healthy plants. As 
many as from one to five of the larve 
were frequently to be met with ona 
single plant. 

The perfect insect is about half the 
size of the common house-fly, with a 


few thinly scattered hairs covering | 


the surface of the body. It is of an 
tiie color, the males being dis- 


tinguished by a series of dark stripes | 


upon the back. The head is marked 
with a brownish spot upon its apex. 
The wings are exceedingly trans- 
parent, exhibiting beautiful iridescent 
reflections from their surfaces, the 
shoulders of which are of an ochery- 
brown color, and the veins of brown- 
ish yellow. 

This fiy may not unfrequently be 
met with in the spring of the year, 
basking .in,.the sunshine about the 


windews of the neighboring dwell- | fl 
ngs.* d from the circumstance of | 
“ finding their larvee in the greatest | ! 


profusion, committing their depreda- 
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obitimencell their degredetions,; these 


plants should be pulled up and con- 


sumed by fire. 

It' has been recommended to pre- 
pare the beds as early in the Spring 
as convenient, and suffer them to re- 
main eight or ten days for the noxious 
plants to vegetate, then to cover 
them with straw to the depth of ten 


inches, and turn them over; after 


which, plant the seeds for the ensuing 
crop immediately. 

This process, it is stated, has 
proved perfectly successful in driving 
away the insects and insuring good 
crops, and in addition to this, has fur- 
nished a capital top-dressing to the 
soil. Onion-beds prepared ‘from the 


| hearths upen whieh chareoal has been 
| burned, have likewise been mentioned 


tions in the middle and latter parts of | 


August, we are inclined to believe 
that they pass through several genera- 
tions in,a season, and that they pro- 
bably make. use of the seed of the 


plant, on which to deposit the egg for | 


the larves of the ensuing Spring. 


brine, before sowing, we should sup- 
pose would be the ‘proper remedy ; if 
otherwise, the process will not mate- 
rially affec ct their germination, They 


appear to show a distinct predilection | | 14 faalt-with others; than to do 


for the, white onion, in preference to 
that of any other color. 


tu ssentnDy Strewing the earth with 
ushes has proyed of little avail; pow- | 
dered cages answers a pach better 
purpose, and is ip erent y iti use in 
this section ps e country,, but it 
should only be thrown over about 
ga rg oh ik bed so as to leave 
Pla fs. for them’ to | 






nd rt. + ae ught to the per: | 
fi oH ste, and ing Bey hha 4 
When ‘they: i ve 


been converted. 





as producing the perfect vegetable, 
entirely free from the attack of the 


Should the charcoal method here 
mentioned be universally adopted, 
we have little doubt but that this in- 
sect depredator will in a short time 
become greatly reduced in number if 
not éntirely destroyed, and afford a 
much better chance for a more health- 
ful crop of the onion plants a: 


If this be so, steeping the seeds in | GIVE SREMIUMS TO BRANCHES OF 


AGRICULTURE THAT NEED STIM- 
ULATING. 


os 


We have no great sympathy with 
grumbling. It isa great deal easier 


| right ourselves, but not half: as. use- 


This, insect is exceedingly difficult | ful. 


to the Taare state'and | Society wilf Pay $1,000. in ; premiams 


The Louisville (Ky) Courier has 
a long article on the arrangement of 
premiums at our:fairs under the head 
‘SIs it judicious?” a little too much 
on the complaining order perhaps, 
btitWwithal so prefnant with truth and 
| written sa ‘spiritedly, that we wish 
wé cotld find spate for the whole. — 
The following 1 is a part. 


The Keéntutky ‘State Agricultar: al 
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on tobacce, in this city next month, 
and at a meeting in Frankfort, last 
week the Board of Directors deter- 
mined to offer the same amount for 
premiums in 1860. 

The Indiana Board of Agriculture, 
in their premium list recently pub- 
lished, offer $250 on a horse, in sweep- 
stake ring ; $250 on a bull in same 
ring, and $100 on a jack. 

The Kentucky State Society, in the 
premium list drafted for their fourth 
annual fair, to be held at Lexington 
the second week in September, offer 
$50 for the best aged horse, $50 for 
the best aged mare, $50 for the best 
aged bull, and $50 for the best aged 
cow. The same sum is also offered 
for the best harness horse, the best 
harness mare, the best saddle horse, 


the, beat saddle: mare; the best jack, | those who engage in it are subject to 
| continual discouragements. Yet the 


mares, bulls, cows, jacks and jennets, | cia, Agricultural Society says to its 


in sweestake rings, $50 is likewise | 


and the best jennet. For _ horses, 


offered. 


There has for some years been a. 
doubt in our mind, which is con- 


articles, are so well calculated to pro- 
mote the objects professedly held in 
view in holding fairs, as a more equal 


sented. 
We well understand why, for a few 
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large portion of the tobacco grown in 
this State comes to market, through 
d-fective culture and handling, in 
such a condition as materially to 
lessen its market value, and greatly 
prejudice it among many buyers, It 
is, hence, an evidence of wisdom, on 
the part of the Directory, to offer, for a 


Jew years, such premiums as will stim- 


ulate planters to a more thorough cul- 
ture, and more systematic and careful 
handling. But why the same. Direc- 
tory should offer $50 in a premium 
upon a bull, and only $10 upon a= 
bushel of wheat, and the pitiful sum 
of $2 for a display of apples, peaches, 


| pears, or grapes, is one of the things 


we can’t see the reason of. Diserimi- 
nation, if any, should be in favor of 
the weak. Horticulture is a strug- 
gling employment in Kentucky, and 


votaries, who are so often its victims, 


| Take your baskets upon your arms, 


shoulder your ladders, and go out 


among your fruit trees—and_ which- 
stantly strengthening, whether such | 


large premiums, on a few prominent | 


ever of you, after selecting his 
choicest and conveying them a mile 


or two, or a hundred miles, can make 


the best display of any variety of 


54 Peomcaiips : fruit which your orchards produce, 
distribution of the total amounts offer- | 


ed, among a more numerous list of | 
articles in the several classes pre- | 


years, the Directory of the Kentucky | 
State Society may with propriety, | 
offer a premium of $100 on a hogs- | 


head of tobacco, while it offers only 


half that sum on a short-horn bull or | 


cow ; because, while both are great 
interests in Kentucky, affording prof- 
itable employment to a large share of 
the labor and the capital of the State, 
one confessedly “rides upon the high 
tide of successful experiment,” while 
the other unquestionably needs stim- 
ulating. 


part of the world, are,better cattle 
bred than in the State of Kentucky ; 
while it is a notorious fact that a 


It. may safely. be said that | 
in no part of the United States, if any | 





shall be entitled to the magnificent 
sum of two dollars, ‘in silver plate 
coin or books,” at the option of the 
Directors, upon application at the 


| captain’s office! or for the best dis- 


play of apples, peaches, pears, or 
grapes, i variety, whichsoever of you 
makes it, shall be entitled to five or 
ten dollars. So collect together all 
the baskets in the neighborhood, mar- 
shal your household forces, perch on 
step-ladders and climb trees, pre- 
pared for a day’s work. When this 
is finished, betake yourselves to your 
back porches, rub. up and wrap in 
tissue paper. And then, on the second 
day of the fair, attend. in person, 
spread out what you have g¢5t, put 
its best. foot. foremost, and watch it 
against. unruly.tingers till the judge — 
comes along... Stand firm—don’t grow 
weary—-for one of you will be certain 
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to get five dollars worth of silver 
spoons or a ten dollar cup! 
Kentucky wheat ranks deservedly 


high in the markets of the Atlantic. | 


Throughout the past year its price in 
New York has been equal to the 
highest. Our seasons are long, and 
of the average excellence for this 
crop. 
lands contain a soil as well adapted 


to wheat culture as the soil of any _ tion where stimulus is most needed. 


Some of our strong beech | 


part of the country. Yet our average | 
acreable product is only ten or twelve | 


bushels. 
all these facts, and a perfect acquain- 
tance with the status of the two 
interests, the Kentucky State Agricul- 
tural Society offers a premium of $50 


for a bull, and ten dollars for a bushel | 


of wheat! Where is the wisdom of 
this discrimination? We cannot see 
it. 

The cattle interest is a great in- 
terest, and ought to be fostered. But 
like bulls, and cows, and heifers that 
represent it at our annual fairs, it 
now stands proudly upon its legs, 
and has a regal look. It can take 
the crowd at any moment, and “ bring 
dowa the house,” 


And with a knowledge of | 


But what of the | jogical and floral judgment, enter. 


field agriculture of Kentucky?’ In | 


} 


| dairy? Where is the premium for 
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the best located, best laid out, and 
best cultivated orcRatd? Where 
that for the best vegetable garden, or 
best flower garden ? 


We have copied enought to show 
the “upshot” and “drift” of the 
Courier’s article ;—it is that the pre- 
miums should 4e given in the direc- 


This is right. Its long and, we think, 
able article ends thus ; 


We question very much whether 
$5,000, $10,000, or $20,000, divided 
chiefly into a few large premiums, no 
matter whether live stock, field crops, 
farm management, or what not, will 
prove of one-quarter the advantages 
to the agricultural interest that the 
same amount of money would pro- 
duce if judiciously divided among a 
large number of animals and articles 
such as are generally present at exhi- 
bitions of the kind, and in rewards 


for manufacturing and mechanical 


skill, farm industry, and. enlighten- 
| ment, dairy management, and pomo- 


the main, it is notoriously at alow | 


ebb, 


It needs continual nursing ; it 


requires precept and example every | 


Mare and every day ; it wants stimu- 


ating at every step, in every possible | 


way. Yet the Directory of the State 
Society, (and in this they have but fol- 


lowed usage, only “piling the agony | 
° _ part of the farmer’s mission to beau- 


eee yoy fot @ ball, a cow, | tify and improve the earth, and in 


up” a little higher,) while offering 

orse, a mare, a jack, a jennet, offer 
$10 for the best bushel of wheat and 
the best sample of hemp, $5 for the 
best display of potatoes, (in variety, ) 
and the best five pounds of butter or 
cheese, and $2 for the best sample of 
corn, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
and grass seed! 
mium for the best ten or twenty acres 
of corn ?—the best ten or twenty of 
wheat ?—the best five or ten of other 
small grain ?—the best field of hemp? 


Where is _the ium for the best 


Where is the pre- | 





prise, observation, and taste. 

The present tendency of things is 
the “big lick,” and “high sounding” 
direction, we know—but, Is it judici- 
ous 2 





IMPROVING THE HOMESTEAD. 





Frrexp Nasu.—We hold it to be a 


this way give it more of the semblance 
of that beautiful spot inhabited by 
man in the days of his primitive inno- 


/ cence 


Especially should it be the object 
of the farmer to make his home and 
all its surroundings beautiful and at- 
tractive. Let him do this, and there 
will be less complaint that his sons 
dislike his profession and hurry to 
the city to bleach in its ‘pollutions 
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and risk its uncertain gains for an 
existence. Let farmer’s homes and 


farmer’s education be what it should, | 


and the rush will be to get into the 
farmer’s profession instead of running 
out of it. 

Among the cheapest, and simplest 
ways of improving the homestead 
there is none productive of more 
beauty and benefit than planting out 
trees. What beautiful objects they 
are for the eye to rest upon, rising 
in unstudied symmetry? What com- 
fort they bring in their refreshing 
breezes to alloy the heat of summer 
and the protective influence in break- 
ing the merciless storms and rough 
winds of winter! And how much 
more beautiful they are, how much 
more refreshing their shadows if our 
own hands have planted them! How 
we love to watch their growth until 
we see the delicate sapling trans- 
formed into a beautiful tree. 

You reccollect the beautiful avenue, 
planted by the wayside in Lenox, by 
the venerable Judge Walker; with 
what pleasure he watched their 
growth and what a benefit he con- 
ferred on posterity when he gave 
them a place. You are at home in the 
shady streets of Pittsfield, whose 
trees are among its loveliest features. 
What comfort and beauty it would 
bring if all our villages were thus em- 
bowered, and if all our streets were 
transformed into such beautiftl ave- 
nues; and how easily it may be done. 

May day is almost as much of a 
holiday -with young Americans as the 
old-fashioned election day was with 
our fathers. Now the proposition we 
offer is, that this holiday for once be 
occupied in setting out trees. Sup- 
pose a member in each family should 
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set as many trees as there are per- 
sons in the family, all ever the country, 
what a host would be set out. It 
would not be much labor to set three, 
six or ten trees. The aggregate 
would be great, the benefit invalua- 
ble. Stir the people up to do it. 
Yours truly, 


Ricumonp, Mass., W. Bacon. 
April 12, 1859. 


Our May number will hardly reach 
our readers’ homes in time for the 
above recommendation tu take effect 
this year. But let another May day 
be kept for this special purpose. A 
year is too long to put off. More of 
the beauty of a country village or a 
single house in the country, depends 
upon the trees than upon the building; 
and costly buildings are not at every 
one’s command, whereas all can afford 
beautiful trees. 





THE BONES ABOUT THE PREMISES. 


os 


Now is the time to gather them up 
from the fence corners and other 
places, where they are neither orna- 
mental nor health giving. Put them 
into the soil, if you have not already. 
The best course is to take them toa 
bone mill and get them ground, if 
there is a bone mill near you. But 
probably there is not, as there is not 
yet one bone mill to where there . 
should be a dozen. If ground finely 
and mixed with several times their 
weight of muck or loam, and worked 
into the soil, in and around corn hills, 
at planting time, no manure is better. 
We have often tried it. It will not 
produce the tallest growth, but will 
give the largest and best filled ears 
of anything we have ever tried. . 

But if there is no bone mill near 
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you, as is the fact we nhaves no done | 
with nine-tenths of our readers, break 
the bones, as best you can, and apply 
them to the soil. They are good for 
every kind of crop. Their effect, if 
only broken, will be the same in the 
end, but will be slower than if gruund 
finely, and for some purposes will do 


all the better for this, as in the case | 
of fruit trees, to all of which bones | 


should be applied at the time of trans- 
planting, and may better be coarse 
than fine, for the reason that here a 
lasting rather than an immediate 
effect is sought. 
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onaks oul Soni pate something. with- 


in $1,400. 

It gives a veranda in front 32 feet 
by ®; one in the rear narrower, but 
of nearly the same length; .a hall, 20 
by 7, including stairway; a parlor 20 
by 14; a kitchen, 20 by 14; a nurse- 
ry, 12 by 11; a bed-room, 12 by 11; 
a back kitchen of about the same di- 
mensions, with plenty of cupboards, 
&e., &c., besides some three or four 
bed-rooms above. 

Do not forget that a few well 


chosen and properly located shade 
| trees—not a thicket to cut off the 


view, nor too near the house to cause 
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A BRACKETED COTTAGE. 





We admire the symmetry of the 
above. The cottage itself is beauti- 
fal. The trees abont it are more 
beautiful. The beauty of both is | 
heightened by their juxta-position. 


The cost of a country home, that will | 
_ because you may not have money to 


strike every eye pleasantly, need not 
be great above one of equal size and 
conveniences, that will offend ail good 
taste. This, we understand, can be 
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its See but a few and at a reason- 
able distance—are the glory and 
honor and beauty of a country home, 
and that too in the very. cheapest 
form in which you can buy these 


_ qualities. 


| 
| 
| 


Buy them we say; and do not wait, 


fool away; but buy them now, this 
Spring, with the price of a little extra 
labor; and our word for it, your 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, any or 


erected of durable materials, and. the | all, as the case may be, will praise you. 
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GARDEN “WORK FOR MAY. 





have been grown there. 


you do not like to work in the rain, do 
it just before or soon after the rain is 
over. 

To prevent, the 
stroying your plants roll a leaf or 
piece of paper around the stem ex- 
tending from the leaves down to the 
roots. The cut worm. works only 


, near the surface, therefore the pa- 


per or whatever covering you use 


should cover the stem below the sur- | 


face. at least one inch, and as much | : : 
ets . be about the right time. 


above. 


In transplanting cabbage, lettuce, 
tomatoes &c., ‘&c., it is well to pull 
off the lower leaves (especially if the 
plants are large) before planting.» It 
will be found to operate equally as 


well as it does in shortening the 


branches of trees when removed. If 


the weather is dry and your plants 
are getting large and need planting, 
you can plant them out by first dip- 
ping their roots in mud just thick 
enough to adhere tothe roots ;-—of a 


sufficient thickness to exclude the air | a 
| year to year, thinking that we have 


while they: are being planted out. 

This month is, the time to plant 
your melons, early cucumbers, celery, 
parsnips, salsify, beets &c. 

Don’t forget the Hubbard squash 
among other good things. 

If your strawberry beds are made 
this Spring they will bear. a fall crop 
next season, besides “you cat plant 
the vines now with less risk of their 
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4 


Ranpherry bushes should be tied 


up to good strong stakes or trellis 


Now is the time to transplant from | and 


your hot-beds all kinds of plants that | 3) o+ten the side 


Aiways take | 
a rainy day for the operation; or, if 


all the déad wood ent away. 
branches, and where 
the canes are strong the tops may be 
taken. off. 

Graft frait trees this month. If 
your graft were cut last mowth and 


have not started their leaves you can 


cut worm from de- | 





graft your trees especially the apple 
and pear after their buds have become 
much swollen. 

Grape vines should be grafted after 
their leaves start and the sap has be- 
come so much thiekened that they 
will not bleed. When the young 
shoots are about one inch long will 
Graft below 
the ground, then cover up the graft 
leaving only the upper bud above. 


Trees should all be planted now, 
but don’t neglect the planting of a 
few if it is getting rather late, which 
excuse has prevented many from ever 
planting an orchard, ‘‘I will plant 
next Fall,” is the excuse in the 
Spring, “I will plant next Spring, is 
the excuse in the Pali; when Spring 
comes, “I have been so hurried with 
farm work that ! fear it is too late for 


| this season;” so we put it off from 


a reasonable 


dying. than. at any other time of the | 


year, » we “— | uF gai Li mans Ba ern 


- ruimed by-proceastination.., 


excuse when it is 
nothing more or less than sheer negli~- 
gence. 

If the leaves are showing them- 
selves no matter, you can move the 
tree without injuring it, if you do not 
let. the roots be, too long exposed to 
air. Keep them moist and shaded 
and you can move trees until the 
leaves are half grown with safety. 

Many a. good intention has been 


es ee “ 
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BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL 
SUCIETY; 
Close of the Spring Exhibition. 





Tue Spring exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Horticultural Society closed last 
night (April 15.) The Society has 
never made a better display than the 
last, and on no occasion has it elicit- 
ed more marked interest on the part 
of our citizens. If its future manage- 
ment shall be as admirable as the 
past, we have no doubt it will take a 
position as the most effective associa- 
tion of the kind in the country. The 
plants of Wm. Kelly, Esq., of Rhine- 
beck, attracted much attention, and 
his accomplished gardener, Mr. Wm. 
Bennett, contributed largely to the 
success ui the exhibition. Mr. Kelly’s 
contributions were extensive and 
varied, including some specimens of 
rare beauty. C. Vanvoorst, Esq., of 
Jersey City, made an admirable dis- 
play, including plants of great value 
and rarity. George Hamlyn, gar- 
dener to Wm. C. Langley, Esq., and 
J. A. Patrick, Esq., of Brooklyn, Chas. 
H. Rogers, Esq., of Ravenswood, and 
J. E. Rauch of Third avenue and 
Ninth street, presented beautiful col- 
lections. Jas. Weir, of Bay Ridge, 
deserves notice for handsome baskets 
and boquets of dowers. Walter Parks, 
of Brooklyn, exhibited a beautiful 
basket of flowers with an elegant 
shell sunk in the top containing di- 
minutive gold fish. It was the sub- 
ject of much admiration. 





BEST FRUITS. 


T. S. Gop, of West Cornwall, Conn., 
an accomplished fruit grower, gives 
the following opinion with regard to 
varieties of apples. 








| most of which are now in a tolerably 


thrifty condition, and some are begin- 
ning to bear. The insect pests are 
very numerous, embracing the com- 
mon caterpillar (Clisiocampa Ameri- 
cana) which makes nests in early 
summer, a smaller one which makes 
nests in August, a large, coarse-haired 
worm which lives in families but 
does not make a web (Eumetokoma 
Ministra,) a little worm which eats 
the tender shoots in summer, and the 
scale insect or bark louse:; but these 
are harmless compared with the 
borer (Sapordo(?) bivitata.) By wash- 
ing the trunk repeatedly with a com- 
pound of whale oil soap, sulphur, and 
fresh manure of cattle, the trees are 
partially protected, but after all, the 
chief dependence rests in cutting 
them out with a knife. 

For an orchard of one hundred 
trees, of only six varieties, the follow- 
ing would be a good selection : 





Porter, 10 | Baldwin, = 
Coggswell’s Pear- Greening, 
main, 10 | Roxbury Russet, 20 
Golden Sweet, 20 
For twelve varieties. 
Sweet Bough, 5 | Golden Sweet, 20 
Early Harvest, 5|R. I. Greening, 10 
Fameuse, 5 | Baldwin, 10 
Porter, ‘ 5 care Bement 10 
Coggswell’s Pear "s Pleasant, 5 
main, 5 | Excel, 10 
Hurlburt, 10 
Divided among twenty varieties. 
Early Bough, 2 | Gillifiower, 8 
Early Harvest, 2 | Spitzenberg, 8 
Early Strawberry, 1) Peck’s Pleasant, 3 
~ Astrachan, 4 Excel, ek ieee 5 
ameuse, Coggswell’s - 
Porter, 8 main, 5 
Seek no Further, 2) Hurlburt, 10 
Fall Pi : 2 , 10 
Winter é Bleur, 5 | Baldwin, 10 
Swaar, % | Roxbury Russet, 10 
Golden Sweet, ~« 20 





THE PEACH BORER. 


A friend residing in North Carolina 
gives the following mode of destroy- 
the borer. 
“Take the pickle in which meat 
has been d, or dissolve as much 
salt. as Will dissolve in water. Make 
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a small cavity in the earth at the root | 


of the tree—one that holds a quart 
for a small tree—pour the pickle on 
the tree about six inches above the 
ground, so that it may run down all 
around the tree, and stand a little, so 
as to soak the bark of the tree and 
kill the worms. Urine answers the 
same purpose well. This should be 
done in the Spring as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and again 
in July.” 

Mr. N. A. Bacon of New Haven, in 


the Hartford Homestead, gives his ex- | 


perience with the borer as follows :— 

“ My practice has been to lay bare 
the trunk of the tree some three or 
four inches below the surface of the 
ground, then remove with a knife any: 
grubs, (white with a brown head,) if 
any there be in the tree—then take a 
strip of woolen cloth (old cast off 
pieces of carpeting I have used,) 
about six inches wide, wind it twice 
around the tree so as to cover it 
about. three inches above and the 
same distance below the surface of 
the ground, and tie it to its place 
with woolen yarn, or other elastic 
string. 

The eggs which produce the worm 
are deposited by the parent at the 
surface of the earth near the tree, and, 
as the worm when hatched, is unable 
to penetrate the woolen cloth so as to 
reach its means of subsistance, it 
perishes—as I suppose—at any rate 
none of my peach trees, protected as 
above stated have been injured by 
the borer.” 





A NEW MODE OF GRAFTING. 


Aw eccentric friend of mine claims 


to have discovered a new mode of | 


grafting fruit, which he says he has 
thoroughly and successfully tested, 
and with the best results. Instead of 
cutting off a limb and making a cleft, 
he took any desired limb that was 
large enough to admit of it, and made 
a gash into it with his knife, down- 
wards and diagonally to the grain of 
the wood, at about the angle that a 


ri 
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limb would naturally grow, not deep 
enough to weaken the limb too much. 
‘Yhe limb, before the scion is inserted, 
looks as though it had received a 
light blow with a sharp hatchet, at 
about the angle that a man would 
naturally strike with a hatchet. The 
gash must be smooth, and the bark 
smoothly cut—not mangled. He then 
shaved off the lower end of the scion, 
as in cleft-grafting, and inserted in 





_ this gash up to the bark of the scion, 








en ae 





so that when done, the bark of the 
scion and the bark of the grafted 
limb met gvenly on both sides of the 
scion, All that remained to do, was 
to put wax in the angles made by the 
scion with the limb, and on each side 
of the scion into the gash. To his 
great surprise the majority of his 
scions so grafted lived, and are thrifty, 


although hastily and carelessly set. - 


This year he has improved on this 
method, by using a sharp three eighth, 
or one-quarter inch (or even in some 
cases one-half inch) “firmer chisel” 
which he drives into the limb, or 
even into the trunk of a tree when not 
too old and large, instead of using a 
knife and making a gash, He has 
grafted a great deal in this way, and 
he says with unusual success. In this 
way he has grafted into the trunks of 
young thrifty trees that were four and 
even six inches in diameter, and he 
says more of his grafts live than any 
that he ever grafted in any other 


~ way.—Zion’s Herald, 





HOW THE BEAN CLIMBS THE POLE. 


Pror. Brewer of Washington Col- 
lege, Penn., communicated to the 
American Jour. of Science and Arta the 
result of some experiments made by 
bim on climbing vines—the hop, the 
Lima bean, and the morning glory. 
He finds that ye will climb or 
a transparent glass pipe just as we 
as sngthiaig else, and thet they are 
most ardent in their embraces when 
the pole is warmer than the surround- 
ing air. 


attracted toward the light, but at 
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During the day, the vine is 








tm 


night, and eapocially on cool nights, | 
it turns to the pole. He learned, 


also, that the color of the pole makes | 


no difference ; the carressing instinct | 


of the vine has no prejudice against | 
any shade. The element of constancy | 


is very largely developed, the vine, 
after it has reached its pole, showing | 
@ much stronger tendency to wind 


around it than it did before to reach | 


it. 
—-_-__oo 


OLD KING COAL. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Old King Coal was a merry old soul ; 
**T'll move the world,’’ quoth he ; 
** My country’s high, and rich and great, 
But greater she shall be ;’’ 
Aud he called for the pick, and he called for | 
the spade, 
And he called for his miners bold ; 


‘* And its dig,’’ he said, ‘‘in the deep, deep | 


- earth, 
You'll find my treasures better worth 
Than mines of Indian gold !’’ 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
Yet not content was he ; 

And he said, *‘ I've found what I’ve desired, 
‘Though ’tis but one of three.’’ 


And he called for water, and he called for | 


fire, 
For smiths and workmen true ; 
‘*Come, build me engines great and strong, | 
We'll have,”’ quoth he, ‘‘a change ere long : 
We'll try what steam can do,”’ 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul ; 
‘* "Tis fairly done,’’ quoth he, 
When he saw the myriad wheels at work 


O’er all the land and sea. | 


They spared the bones and strength of men, 
They hammered, wove and spun ; 
There was nought too great, too mean or 


small, 
The giant Srzam had power for all ; 
His task was never done. 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
Quoth’ he, * We travel slow ; 
I should like to roam the wide world round, 
As fast as. the wild winds blow.’’ 
And he called for his skilful engineers, 
And soon h hills and valleys, 
O'er rivers wide ugh tunnels vast, 
The flying trains like cehinine passed, 
On the ribs of the mighty rails. 


Old King Coal was a metry old soul, 


i 

A merry old soul is he ¥ 4 
May he never fail in the land we love, 
10 hak matic us great and free. 
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While his miners mine and his engines work 
Through all our happy land, 
We shall flourish fair in the morning light, 
And our name and our fame, and our might 
and right, 
In front of the world shall stand. 


SULPHATE AND SULPHITE OF LIME, 
Two very Different Things. 





We regret that in publishing Prof. 
| Horsford’s directions for preserving 


| cider, m our Jan. number an error of 


| the press was overlooked, by which 
_ that gentleman was made to say sul- 
| phate instead of sulphite of lime. In 
| replying to a correspondent -hastily 
in our last, we were led into an error, 
which we see no better way of cor- 
| recting than to republish Prof. Hors- 


| ford’s recipe, as we have received it 
| from a friend of his. Of its value we 
| have no doubt. It would hardly be 
much of a recommendation, to say 
| that cider, so preserved “is better 
| than what is called champaigne wine.” 
The truth is that it is better than 
champaigne wine omitting the so- 
called. But if any of our readers 
should make the trial, let them apply 





 sulphie, not sulphate of lime, in the 
| proportion specified below. 


“As this is the season of the year 
{this was published last Autumn] 
when farmers and others are manu- 
facturing cider, I think you can in no 


| way do a more accertable service to 


a numerous class of your readers than 


| by em rpie | the foliowing method 
| of arresting t 
_ mentations in this beverage at plea- 


e vinous and acetic fer- 


sure, and preserving it permanently 
sweet and unchanged : 
“Put the new cider into clean casks 


'or barrels, and allow it to ferment 
| from one to three weeks, according 


as the weather is cool or warm.-— 


| When it has attained to lively fer- 
' Mentation, add to each gallon three- 
| fourths of a pound of white sugar, and 
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let the: w thole Semen again wntil it 
possesses nearly the brisk pleasant 
taste which it is desirabie 
permanent. 
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| flour, 14 cups of sugar, 4 oz. of ginger, 


cider and mix with it one quarter of | 


an ounce of sulphite of lime for every 
gallon the cask contains. Stir until 
it is intimately mixed, and pour the 
emulsion into the liquid. Agitate the 
contents of the cask thoroughly for a 
few moments, then let it resi, that the 
cider may settle. Fermentation will 
be arrested at once, and will not be 
resumed. It may be bottled in the 
course of a few weeks, or it may be 
allowed to remain in the cask and 
used on draft. If bottled it will be- 
come sparkling cider—better than 
what is called champaigne wine. 

“Prof. Horsford of Cambridge was 
the first to use the sulphite of lime 
for this purpose, and to him is due 
the credit of first calling attention to 
its usefulness. It is in no respect dele- 
terious, as the sulphate, into which 
the sulphite is changed by the libera- 
tion of sulphurous acid, is entirely 
insoluble, and remains at the bottom 
of the vessel. 

“The writer has cider prepared in 
this way two years since, which has 
remained unchanged, and is now a 
beverage of unsurpassed excellence. 
The sulphite of lime, not the sulphate, 
must be used.” 


a er re ee 


RECIPES. 





A CORRESPONDENT. in the far West 
sends us the following, which we pyb- 
lish rather from his testimony for their 
excellence, than from any certain 
knowledge of our own, whether they 
are new, and if so, whether they are 
good. 





Loaf of Tea Cake.—Take 2 cnps of | 
sour milk, $ cup of fine sugar, 2 tea- | 
spoonsful of butter, 1 teaspoonful of | 
soda; add a little nutmeg, after which | 


add 3h cups of flour. 
Gingerbread Cakes. —Take 6 cups of | 





| 4cup of butter, 3 eggs, } teaspoonful 


should be | of soda; mix well together, and you 


Pour out a quart of the | 


will have gingerbread cakes of good 
quality. 

Sponge Cake.—Beat well together 
3 eggs mixed with sour milk, 4 cups- 
fulls flour, 2 pounds butter, } cupfull 
white coffee sugar; add also 4 nutmeg 
or the grated rind and juice of 1 lem- 
on; let bake slowly in a moderate 
oven for 4 hour. 

Johnny Cake——To 1 quart Indian 
meal add 7 tablespoonsful of cream 
little sour, 4 teaspoonful saleratus, 4 
do, salt; mix with sweet milk to a 
thin batter, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cream Pancakes.—Mix well together 
a large spoonful of flour to 4 pint of 
cream; break in 2 eggs, and beat well 
till all is smooth; then add 2 ounces 
of fine white sugar, 4 teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon and nutmeg. Fry 
them as you would griddle cakes. 

Apple Pudding.—Peel, core and cut 
10 good sized apples into a stew pan 
that will just hold them, with a little 
water; then add 4 yolks of eggs, i 
lemon, 4 nutmeg, } pound of butter, 
with cinnamon, cloves and sugar to 
taste. Stew over a slow fire tiil quite 
soft; then roll it into paste the re- 
quired thickness and let boil 1 hour. 

Pomatum for the Hair.—Melt 4 ozs. 
of beef marrow, 1 ounce yellow wax, 
and 6 ounces of lard; perfume while 
cooling with oil of Bergamot or the 
essential oil of almonds. 

Our own “notion” about hair is, that 
after washing it occasionally—not too 
often, say two or three times a week 
—in pure water, and combing daily, 
with a comb entirely free from.all 
sharp points and handled so easily as 
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not to wound the skin about the roots, | 


the best thing to do with it, is, to Jet 
it alone. A good head of hair is beau- 
tiful—is a very cupid’s nest, over a 
fair face and a respectable share of 
brains. It is desirable to preserve it 
as long as possible; and to do this, 
after attending to our directions 
about washing and combing, let it 
alone. This is the cheapest hair pre- 
servative; and the cheapest, in this 
case, as in many others, is the best. 





JEDDO: 
Extent, Population, Buddings, &c. 





Jeppo covers more ground than 
London, with a population of three 
million, The Japanese say that no 
census is ever taken in Japan;.that 
returns are made of the numbers of 
certain classes; but as the nobles, 
peasants, mechanics and women and 
children are omitted from these re- 
turns, they do not serve even as a 
basis for estimates of population.— 
The Japanese gave me a map of the 
city, but as it is constructed without 
reference to a scale it is of little value; 
even the compass bearings of different 
points im the city are incorrect. The 
streets generally are of good width 
and are well sewered, but they are all 
unpaved. No carriages are scen, a 
few hand-carts are used to transport 
heavy articles; canals intersect the 
se arious. directions. 

feature of Jeddo is the 
“Castle,” as it is called. This con- 
sists Of four irregular circles, or 
rather ns, all surrounded with 
moats or. .. The three inner 
circles have-Stone walls, or a bank of 
earth faced with stone, and varying 
in height from twelve to thirty feet, 
according to the nature of the ground 
on which they were built. The gate- 
ways through the walls open into 
quadrangles of fifty to sixty feet, the 
gate of egress being placed at right- 
angles with the entrance gate. Asa 
means of defense the Castle is un- 

















worthy of its name, except against 
assailants armed with bows and ar- 
rows. The moats are fordable, and 
are some eighty to one hundred and 
fifty feet wide spanned by neat wooden 
bridges. The inner polygon is occu- 
pied exclusively by the Emperor and 
his sons and families; the second by 
the Council of State and Princes; the 
third and fourth polygons by the 
Dimios, titular prices and high officers 
of the Government. 


© 





No Trr..—We complain that we 
have “no time.” An Indian Chief of 
the Six Nations one said a wiser 
thing than any philosopher. A white 
man remarked in his hearing that he 
had not time enough. “ Well,” replied 
Red Jacket gruffly, “I suppose you 
have all there is?” He is the wisest 


| and best man who can crowd the 


most good actions into now.—Emer- 
son. 





gay Some men think that the grati- 
fication of curiosity is the end of 
knowledge ; some the love of fame ; 
some the pleasures of dispute ; some 
the necessity of supporting them- 
selves by their knowledge ; but the 
real use of all knowledge, is this, 
that we should dedicate that reason 
which was given us by God to the 
use and advantage of man.—JLor/ 
Byron. 


Great Lonceviry.—We notice the 
death of seven persons during the 
month of February, aged 100 years 
and upwards, and whose united ages 
amounted to 790 years. Four of 
them were negroes. Their names and 
place of death were as follows: Cov- 
ington, La., “Pa Cesar,” colored, 
aged 138; Norfolk, Va., Sarah Mal- 
lory, colored, 126; Middletown, N. J., 
Zelphy Schanch, aged 119, and Aunt 
Kandas, 103—both colored; Squan 
Beach, N. J., Hannah Philips, 108 ; 
Port Matoon, Nova Scotia, John Max- 
well, 102 ; Philadelphia, Mrs. Tracy 


Gray 100,—German Reformed Messen- 


ger. 
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The original Cotswold’s were a Jarge, long- 
legged, coarse-wooled, flat-ribbed sheep, 
shearing a heavy fleece of coarse wool. 

The improved Cotswolds, as represented 
above, aré a cross of the old Cotswolds with 
the Leicesters. They have béen imported into 
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COTSWOLD SREEP. 





mH 


this country by Messrs. Corning & Sotham of 
Albany, and we believe by others. 

By croasing with the Leicester their size and 
fleece have been diminished, but their car- 
cases have been much improved, their fatten- 
ing properties advanced, and their maturity 
rendered much earlier. 
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MOTHER’S COMING. 
Jane and I sat by the hearth 
Watching the embers of the fire ; 
Her head was on my shoulder laid, 
Her heart was drawn a little higher, 
I asked her for one short kiss, 
She looked and blushed, and softly said, 
And felt my ears so fiercely humming— 
‘Do it quick! my mother's coming.”’ 


My arm around her then I flung, 
And felt our hearts together beating ; 
A smothered shriek a little smack— 
Told of two souls together meeting. 
Years have fled, and I enjoy 
Happiness beyond all summing, 
I kiss her now whene’er I like, 
And never hear of mother’s coming. 





A SINGULAR PHENOMENOM. 


A susscriser, writing from Missis- 
sippi, says ; 
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' somewhat porous, 


‘Some time ago we had a very | 
heavy thunder storm and rain. After | 


the rain I saw that all the water col- | ; 
| gation companies. 


lected in ditehes and pools was cov- | 


ered witha yellow dust. Some water 
leaking through the roof into a pail 
had the same dust on it; I suppose it 
was brimstone. If it was where did 
it come from? If not, what was it? 
Please enlighten me, for I have never 
seen the like before. bie Fes 


We venture the opinion, that it 
was not brimstone, but further have 
nothing to say. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FUELS. 


At the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers October meeting a very 
useful and practical paper was read 
on the “ arative Value of thé 
Fuels.” The fuels are those sub- 
stances in nature which have been 
produced by the combination of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and their 
relative value very much depends 
upon the proportions in which the 
carbon and hydrogen enter into their 
composition ; whilst their entire con- 
sumption depends upon the presence 


of oxygen, either as a natural com- 
ponent or as supplied by the atmos- 
phere. Of pit coals the varieties pro- 
ducing the largest amount of heat in 
the shortest space of time are most 
valuable as a steam coal—considered 
simply with respect to heating pro- 
perties. But the engineer must em- 
ploy other guides in selecting coal for 
steam navigation or locomotive pur- 
poses. The difference in the amount 
of stowage required for equal weights 
may constitute a coal most valuable 
for the above uses, whilst the heating 
property is a little below par com- 
pared with coal of the highest calori- 
fic value. Coals free from sulpher, 
or which will 
readily break up on exposure to heat, 
and probably which contain a large 
amount of carbon, are required for 
smelting, whilst coals of the highest 
economic value are the touchstone of 
success to railway and steam navi- 


The lowest calorific effect obtained 
from wood as given by Count Rum- 
ford, is from thick shavings of oak, is 


| expressed by one pound of this fuel 








raising 24,748 lbs. of water from 32 
deg. Fahr., whilst the lowest of the 
series of bituminous coals is from a 
continental mine, and is expressed by 
i lb, of the fuel raising 43.9 Ibs. of 
water from 32 deg. to 112 deg. Fabhr. 
The highest calorific effect from wood 
is from strongly dried lime-tree wood, 
1 ib. of which raised 40.131 Ibs. of 
water, whilst the highest effect from 
coal is when Aberdare Company's 
Merthyr is the fuel, 1 lb. raising 77- 
11 Ibs. of water. The greatest draw- 
back to the use of wood as fuel is the 
amount of water it contains. 

Peat is a fuel of no mean importance 
in extent and utility. The great 
marsh of Muntoire near the mouth of 
the Loire is said to be 150 miles in 
circumference. In Holland and North 
Germany entire districts are covered 
by peat formations, from which large 
quantities of fuel are annually fur- 
nished to various manufactories in 
their vicinity; and intreland we have 
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near arly 3, 000, 000 « acres 8 neths moor, 
being above one-seventh of the whole 
island. The peat formations are a 
variety of marshy plants, such as 
sedges, reeds, rushes, mosses,amongst 
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in the rent parterre of the world 


| air around. 


which the moss sphagnum palustre | 


chiefly predominates; these have 
grown in stagnant water in a moist 
atmosphere and where evaporation 
has gone on slowly. At Cappoge, in 
Ireland, a process has been introduced 
whereby the peat is very highly com- 


pressed by a powerful hydraulic press. , 


On leaving the press it occupies about 
one-third of its previous volume, 
whilst it is found to have lost about 
two-fifths of its weight from the quan- 
tity of water expelled, and it is said 
to have no tendency to re-absorb 
Mallet remarks that experi- 


water, 


ments at Wurtemberg show that a | 


cubic foot of wood is equivalent to 
about 24 cubic feet of desiccated turf. 
The great objection to this kind of 
fuel is the high per centage of ash it 
contains, being sometimes so abun- 
dant as to render it quite useless, but 
some of the Irish peats seem tolerably 
pure. Peat also varies exceedingly 
in ~density—the heaviest varieties 
weighing as much as 1000 lbs. per 
cubic yard, whilst the lightest does 
not exceed 500 lbs. Compared with 
coal, as employed in furnaces, it is 
only about half as dense. The best 
varieties of prepared fuel from peat 
bear a@ very favorable comparison 
with dried wood, being found to con- 
tain about 10 per cent. more carbon, 
2 per cent. more hydrogen and 12 per 
cent. less water. 





WOMEN, 





Variep as the flowers of earth is the 
character of women; toa large garden 
may the whole sex be compared; rank 
weeds are found there, the sharp, 
stinging nettle and the poisonous 
nightshade ; but likewise are seen 
blooms of rich bheauty—plants of 
graceful growth—the scented rose 
and climbing: jasmine—the painted 
tulip andthe modest lily+—all are met 


| point of view. 
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blooming side by side, mingling 
either fragrance or poison with the 
But the influence of a 
woman is as diversified as her charac- 
ter, whether in a domestic or public 
Two women may be 
placed in precisely the same circum- 
stances socially, the one will diffuse 
happiness, the other destroy it ; the 
one will give a perfect charm to life, 
the other make it almost a curse; and 
simply by a diversity of temperament 
producing different results. An ill- 
tempered, quarrelsome woman Is a 
nuisance on the earth. An _ ill-tem- 
pered man is bad enongh, but the 
perpetual “niggle” of a sour-tempered 
woman is insufferable; there is a 
meanness about her irritability which 
men do not generally possess. A man 


| may swear and behave like a brute 


| 
| 
| 








—such conduct is common as daisies 
in summer, but unless he be some- 
thing below the level of a bully—and 
that is low enough—he won’t keep up 
an incessant small-shot charge of hint 
and inuendo, and pettish rejoinder— 
for that is the style of these nettles 
of the human sace, these vegetable 
blistering plasters of humanity— 
cross-grained women. Such women, 
without having anything of positive 
vice in their composition, do an im- 
mensity of harm; there is sorrow and 
trial enough in the world without ill- 
temper adding to the burden; a cheer- 
ful heart, and a cheering word of com- 
fort it is woman’s prerogative to be- 
stow, and if she fails to exert her 
prerogative, she loses and deserves to 
lose, that supremacy over man she is | 
born and destined to hold.—TZait’s 
Magazine. 





Prince Atrrep, the midshipman, 
when aboard ship with his messmates 
of the same age, or a little older than 
himself, throws off all restraint, and 
is literally one of themselves. No 
servant is allowed him, while. he 
regularly stands his watch, sleeps 
in a coat, and pays, like every 
one else, twenty-five cents for his 
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daily mess. le is a kind-hearted, 
aflectionate youtl:, and in some of his 
acts the careful training which he has 
received at the hands of his mother is 
clearly shown. If one of his ship- 
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' and you will get more gold than the 


| Peak. 


mates is sea-sick or ill, he will, with- | 


out being asked, take an amusing 
book and read to him. This has been 
often noticed in his treatment to a 
young officer on board, by the name 
of Gordon, and is an inborn trait of his 
character which may be noticed, and 
promises well for the future. 
respondent of the Herald says that it 
is rumored at Malta that his next 
cruise will be to Canada, his first 
landing place New York, and his first 
visit to the President. Those fond of 
hunting the British or other lions, 
will please take notice. 





s@- A rew years since an “errand 
man” lived in the goodly town of 
Pittsfield, against whom the sheriff 
had a warrant for commitment to the 
Lenox jail, for some trivial matter. 
The sheriff loved a good joke, and as 
his travel fees in the case would be 
rather light, he hit upon a plan to kill 
two birds with one stone, or rather-to 
cage his bird, crack a joke, and save 
a small fee without a journey to the 
county boarding house. So he en- 
closed the warrant to the jailor in an 
envelope and without explaining the 
contents to his unsuspecting prisoner, 
hired him to carry the package to the 
jailer, directing him to wait for the 
answer. The man of errands poc- 
keted the villainous document. and 
his fee, carried himself to Lenox and 
slept that night in “durance vile,” 
much to the amusement of the wag- 
gish sheriff, who had found a job for 
his victim, and paid him for doing it. 





How 1o cer tHe Greatest Lirt oF 
tHE Pixz’s Peax Goip.—Go to work 
and save your money, till you get 
$500 ; buy a piece of land, on such 
terms of payment, that you will have 
some money to work it with; then 
stay at some and drive your business; 


A cor- | 





average of those who go to Pike's 
Depend upon that. 





YOUNG AMERICA FOR PIKE'S PEAK. 





Tue Lafayette Courier says, a 
couple of fast specimers of Young 
America, the eldest not yet fourteen, 
the sons of respectable parents in 
this vicinity, were “ captured ” last 
Friday evening, in the act of tramp- 
ing for Pike’s Peak. They had 
packed up a quantity of provisions, 
a few cooking utensils, two blankets, 
and but a moderate supply of cloth- 
ing. @ne of the boys had $26, which 
he had borrowed from the pantaloons 
pocket of his paternal parent the 
night before. The taking of the 
monéy led to the detection of the 
prodigal youngsters and the exposure 
of their plans. A dose of ramrod tea 
was administered to the young gen- 
tlemen, and they will probably be 
content to stay at home. 





RAIN IN 18658. 





Tse following table shows the 
quantity of rain that fell in this place 
during the last year, as marked by 
Mr. Watson’s rain guage: 





a ee ar a 9,289 
Peeeeeey, 28. fe: 3,584 
SR 8,155 
RE gs ee de 5,545 
| ee eee pe ee 3,260 
PUNO FPO BE Se 1,106 
© aE OEE 909 
BM as. is FLER 3,881 
September, ........... 140 
COUT, 5 oe bicias 2S 4,665 
TOWED, Cs vce vee 3,194 
December, ....-....-.. 1,873 

, RRR ae 43,601 


June, July, and September, it will 
be noticed, were the dry months.— 
January and December the wet months. 
regate for the year, 43,601 


The agg 
inches, falls a fraction below—say one 
or two inches—an average, for a series 


of years. Beacon, 


Ala. 
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RURAL COTTAGE. 











SS : 
Tux cottage, or rather the farm-houve, as | 
we may call it, above represented, is in strong 


contrast with the one represented on page 300 | 
| which are but one story high. 


of this number as regards size, convenience | 
and economy. If the one would better suit | 
the fancy man, who makes his money more | 


easily than by farming, and is intent upon a 
tasteful residence only for a sinall family, 
the other would better meet the views of the 
farmer, justly desirous of economizing ex- 
pense, and requiring room not merely fora 


comfortable residence mut for much of the | 


work to be done on a farm. 
Besides a veranda, 8 feet wide, in front and 
on the garden side, and good sleeping rooms 


above, with a good deal of storage in the | 


garret, it gives a parlor 16 feet by 14; a sit- 
ting-room 16x12; an entrance hall 9x4; two 
bed-rooms, one lOx9, the other 9x8; a store 
and pump-room 12x10; kitchen 16x12; side 
ball 1lx4; bath-room 12x46 ; rear hall lZx4 


t-?. 
; 


and fuel room, adjoining the kitchen, 15x12 
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and can be erected in a workman-like’style, 
substantial and durable, for $1,200, including 
the wood-room, bath-room and rear hall, 


Probably no plan could be devised which 
would give more rooy, and equally conve- 
nient, for the same outlay for construction. 


| In many respects it favors that prudent econ- 

omy which farmers wish to combine with 
| good taste, comfort, convenience and dura- 
| bility. 


Great variety {fs desirable. We should 
wish no one style of building to become gen- 


eral. But this is one of the forms which we 
| should like to see contributing to make up-« 


pleasing variety. 

In the residence of S. B. Ellithorp, Esr., 
of Elmira, N. Y., we understand this plan is 
fully carried out, at a cost of $),200; and 
that he has a home, with which any reas 
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NEW AMERICAN STYLE FOR VILLAS AND COTTAGES 
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a what is true “art and the beau- 
tiful,” I have reason to believe , 

















that my efforts towards the 
production of an American 
style will not fail to be recog- 
nized by every lover of art. 
Ihave endeavored to conceive 
the interior and exterior archi- 





oo" x ww 


_ Ly attempting to originate an Amer- 
ican style I have cherished the same 
motives that have prompted other 
foreign architects to the same task 
within their respective countries; and 
as Weare now beginning to appreciate 





tecture as characteristic of the 
manners and customs of the 
people—combining all the 
grand principles and yet es- 
sentially different from all 
other foreign styles—to characterize 
the internal room on the exterior by 
certain characteristics and details; to 
produce a unity and harmony and 
lasting economy in the construction. 
To explain al! of the prineiples wonld 
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occupy too much space at present. | 


From this introduction I presume I can 
convey a comprehensive idea of my 
aims by the following briefdes¢ription. 

This example’is the residence of a 
village merchant—characterized by 
the liberality with the external ap- 
pearance of the details and the love 
of refinement and art by the statues. 
The bay window and statues are the 
representatives of the parlor, by being 
the richest part externally, as it is 
generally the richest room in appear- 
ance internally. The dining-room is 


charesterized hy. the wide window | ] Ur 
aud its details, The kitchen is dis- | @ very wicked, bad habit; and I hope 


guised in this instance, from its situa- | 


tion—the entrance by being a distinct 
and interesting object in itself; main 
bed-room by the wide window over 





parlor—and the servants’ room by the | 


diminutive windows. 

In regard to the plan—we enter a 
iarge hall—doors to every room from 
this hall—dining room communicating 
with kitchen by means of the two sena- 
rate passacres, one by hall passage 
the other by wutler’s pantry. The 
kitchen has a dresser on one side of 
fire place and sink on the other. A, 
is a wood-house, or porch if desired ; 
B is for the sole purpose of the lady 
of the house entertaming her morn- 
ing visitors without using the parlor. 
On second floor are four bed-rooms, 
closet to each and a door from each 
room to hall stairs. .There is also a 
linen closet and store-room. Com- 
bined with all of these comforts is 
beauty in every line. The interior is 
finely finished,~cornices to all the 


| der. 
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GRAND PA’S LETTER TO BOYS. 


LETTER SIXTH.—PROFANE SWEARING. 





Dear boys, my last letter, I think, 
was on the importance of always 
telling the truth I hope you considered 
it well, and have resolved on doing 
so. If you have, then I have en- 
couragement to go on giving you 
some advice about other things. 

There is a very bad habit, which | 


have observed to be common among 
boys—it is profane swearing. This is 


you will never be guilty of it. 

You cannot conceive how bad it 
makes me feel, when I hear a lovely 
interesting little boy uttering a pro- 
fane oath. It almost makes me shud- 
It seems to spoil all his beauty 
and loveliness, and if I had formed a 
good opinion of the boy before, this 
makes me change my mind respect- 
ing him. O! I think, what a pity it 
is that snch an interesting and prom- 
ising boy, should befoul his mouth 
with such profane language. How 
sincerely do I wish that such « fine 
looking boy had never acquired such 
an ugly and wicked habit. i think 
surely that boy has not got riglit 
views of his drty—he does not love 
God, or he would not thus violate his 
commandment, and take his name in 
vain, and a boy that does not love 
God, and fear to offend him, is a very 
hopeless boy. 

i know of no habit of which boys 


_ are guilty, that evinces more depravi- 


rooms and the parlor decorated. The | 
interior wood-work is painted light — 
quince in two tints; the exterior two | : 
| does not gratify the passions wher a 


tints of same color, but darker shades; 
roof of tin painted light ultramarine- 
blue. The whole appearance has such 
an air of repose, of unity and interest 
that it is always a picture and will 
always be so to every observer. The 
cost was $2,200 complete; but with 
@ plain interior finish, it can be built 
for $1,850. L. B. Vatx, Architect, 

627 Broadway, New York. 
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ty than profane swearing. It is a 
most useless practice. I can see no 
good purpose that it can answer. It 


boy is angry—it does not make him 
appear more brave, or more formida- 
ble in the view of others ; on the con- 
trary, I have known some of the 
greatest cowards, who were the most 
profane swearers—what they lacked 
in courage and ability, they made up 
in profanity. ., : 
ut besides the uselessness, and 
























































MISCELLANZOUS. 





tremly impolite. A true gentleman 
never swears. He thinks it vulgar, 
and beneath the character of a gentle- 
man. A polite and well bred person 
is always careful to avoid giving 
offence to any individual m his 
presence. eee shi 3 
Now, it is a very rare thing to be 
in any company, where there is not 
some one, in whose ear a profane oath 
would sourd harsh and unpleasant. 
Therefore a gentleman. will not swear, 
for fear of giving offence—he con- 
siders it a breach of politeness.— 
What is the reason that even those 
who are in the habit of swearing, will 
not swear in the presence of ladies ? 
It is: because they know it is to be vul- 
gar, and impolite. a 
- Phave known persons who indulged 
iemseélves in the habit of swearing to 
ela degree, that they would often 
fear without knowing. it—ithey 
ould scarcely speak a word without 
ering anoath. This is truly a pitia- 
WieWease io be in, an@ « lamentabie 


ise: jee of ths force of haunt, and the 
great derco. of induie my in any sin 
whatever. | 

A: aefarther proof of the evil con- 
sequences of profane sweating, I will 
ask you where wil! you find the best 
and most useful men? ‘Will you find 
themin the class of profane swearers, 









onanonugst those who will not swear? | 


T think-you must admit that they will 
tw foumd among the latter. There 
are, very few men who swear, but 
will, acknowledge that it is wreng, 


_andéregret that they ever got into the | 


ierites it. Be careful then my dear 
oyssandnever allow. yourse!ves. ic 
get into. any habit that you will have 
reason to regret in future life. Re- 
meniberthatit is much more difficult 
to break off from a bad habit, than to 
acquire it. Take the advice, then of 
your'Grand Pa, and never allow your- 
selves: torget into the habit of profanc 
weuring;'and if you haye already 
he‘habit, break off immedi- 
This is the advice of your — 

ve] Granxp Pa. 


t, 


















ABOUT THE POTATO BLIGHT. 





Bricuron, Aug. 15, 1858. 

“Farwers’ O1vs ;’—Gentlemen, | 
am aware that so much has been said 
and written on the subject of the po 
tato disease, that it must be difficult 
to awaken an interest in any new 
theory on this subject, and have been 
striving in vain to quiet my conscience 
without stating my observations. 

But as I went.into our garden this 


morning and so many of the insects 


at work, which I think aro doing the 
mischief, [ cannot forbear describing 
them to you, that farmers may ex. 
amine their crops and find whether 
they have not got the same,—if this 


short lived thing has not disappeared 


before this reaches you. 

The first year that this disease ap- 
appeared, a lady who had a vegetable 
garden near her door, observed to me 
that wherever a pumpkin vine crossed 
a bill of potatoes et were sound, 
while all around them were more or 
less deceved, and that she intended 
having them ».:nt.1 together for the 
future. This induced me to seek the 
cause, which I think is u chiniz-bug, 
similar to the striped bright yellow 
and black bug that is so destructive 
to cucumbers, but is rather large, and 
more robust, and is a dull orange and 
black striped. They have already 
eaten the leaves freely in a damp sec- 
tion of our garden and are still at 
work. , 

The first suggestion.that the. pump- 
kin vine was.a._ protection; has in- 
duced me to read many articles on 
this subject, hoping to find some con- 
firmation im agricultural papers.— 
Two or three years since, | saw an 
article in one of these, stating that 
an Ohio farmer found, that. where he 
had_.-:mpkins. among his potatoes 
they were <*ved, while others were 
decayed, and. <hat be zecommended 
others to plant in that-way, although 
he could only state the fact without 

i e cause. 


explaining 
| “ay theory is that this insect pre- 
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pass theevine, when at hand, thus 
sparing the potato? One reason for 
this opinion is that a neighbor found 
us potatoes sound sbout a heap of 









coal.aghes while all areund. were 
more Or less decay which I attri- 
bute to propert: es in those ashes ob- 


noxious to insects. 
if this theory is correct, it not only 
points out the cause, but also a 
remedy, at. least in part, in the coal 
ashes, and the vine, and as the ex- 
nt would be inexpensive, and 
easily tried, may not the writer hope 
that its corrrectness will be tested 
another season. 

It hes been so much the practice of 
late for “- women ” to push themselves 
intounbecoming positions in society, 
that every lady of right views of de- 
corum must shrink from anything 
that savors of such a course, but this 
should only stimulate others to be 
more. ‘haetal, and more justly entitled 

to the respect of the community. 

There are some of our sex that are 
as if it were by nature, in love with 

i ral pursuits, and experi- 
ments, and who read the proceedings 
of your “club” with interest, and 
en them is your ‘correspondent. 

C..E. E. 
April 25th, 1859 

Mr. Nists. —TI have just found this 
old. note, which | had not the confi- 
dence to:send last Fali,—bnt as it is 
es lanting eet I venture to for- 
ward it to you, hoping my theory ma 
be tested. - “ CRE r 


dows “aoa ge oe heen, ee all who culti- 
: you: have a request 
from 2 of true womanly modesty and 
worth, as her letter sufficiently indicates, an 
as ‘we would vouch for her, F it were at ai 
necessary. “She asks that you will ‘‘ test the 
thar ters ‘of ber theory.”” Well, it is a 
_ easily — The ladies—such 
writer, at least—are not apt to 
Sues and now let us try 
the experimen a with — vines and 
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The theory, that these insects prefer the 
poe mpiie leaves ee potatoes alons, 


The idea ape span coal asises offend the insects 
by its odor seems hardly as e, yet it 
may be true. 





BOOK NOTICES, &e, 
Tur Ewrree o¥ Avsreia; by Jobn 8. C, Abbott. 


Mason Bros, Publishers, New York. 
This History of the Austrian Empire from 
ite foundatlod ta the Heuns of e tin 


the commencement of the presen pers Moon 
will city oath interest, at this time, 
when war n that and other European 
api is imminent. 
say that John 8. C. Abbott is its atithor, 
is TT all that need be ——* praise 
ent 

Tue Crops.—Accounts from every 

the country #pGak. 





to the coming season ; but gah ods preset 
appearances as rather mcre than usually 
favorable. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
. Wrpnxspay, April 27. 











BEEVES, 
duction of 4@40.  B.,, taainly Gonsed. by 
uction © by 
the increase oe 789 head. The aver- 
age price was 10c. The rate for extra 


Pe 12@12}c., and other grades 9@L14c. 
The quality was on the average scarcely as 
coal’ as last week. 


PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 
To-day. _ Last week. 
Premium quality, 12 1: 1 18 
Best quality, 11 @U} 114a12 
Medium quality, 11 @11} 10kCe 11 
Genead selling prices, 114° 9 @I2 
Average about ai” 


The business is 
are steady. ‘Bales at 
: some > few extra as high as $100 each 
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ALL KINDS OF | NOW READY. i 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL | SENT, POST PAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRicE. 
IMPLEMENTS, | NEW ILLUSTRATED 





Guano, Bone Dust, Super-Phosphates of Lime, Plaster, | Rll RAL Mi A \ [ ALS | 
eile 


Theseu yolmes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural! Economy ang 
Rural Art ; thus promoting public taste, enhancing do. 
mestic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and jp. 
creasing the profits of Rural Life and Industry. They 
are adapted to all sections—Southern as well a; 7 
Northern interests being faithfully represented thereiy 
The series corprises 


THE HovseE: 


A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture ; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out-Buildings, with 
many original designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents 


AF.MAYHER&Co2@ = THE GARDEN: 


Conmiprises directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen § 


Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamenta! Trees and 
Grass, Fretp aND GARDEN SEEDS. insti ies: nk pauline ten “Laie of Veqeadie 


ALL WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. Life and Growth. , 
Price, in covers, 30 cents ; | : 
Please give us a cail. » a paper ; nts ; in muslin, 60 cents 








A. F, siAYHER & Co., 

ie No. 64 Vesey St. THerE Farm: 
og 2 ly wh few sree Washington Market, N.Y. With chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
6 sat 5 sain nures, Draining, ‘rrigation, Fencing, Farm Inplements, 


pensaA etc. Illustrated. 

New Jersey G nd Marl, Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

Abounding in potash, phosphorates, sulphates, and 

silicates, and eminently adapted for the restorationof | JF) QMESTIC ANIMALS 

worn out and exhausted soils, is the cheapest and best 

manure offered for Winter Grain and Grass lands, or A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Hus 

for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &e. Fach bushel of the bandry : ’ with directions for the breeding and manage. 

Mar) ‘contains ‘more potash than the same quantity of | ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbite, Dogs, etc 

the hest brbleacted dod ashes. Price SEVEN CENTS the treatment of their diseases, and a chapter on bees. 

PER BUSHE:Sdeliverea o> boardyessel at the Com- Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

pany’s wharf, ox. Sandy Hook Bay, Nu. 
Cirealars containing frill informauon, with testimoni- | THE HOUSE—THE GARDEN-—THE FARM 

als, sent post free on app ication t& 














 YOHAS. SBARS,-Pr-id-—t, —AND DOMESITO ANIMALS, 
Riceville, Monmouth Oo. N. J. | Bound in one large, handsome gilt volume, may be had 
TAPPAN TOWNSEND, Treaeurer, for $1.50. Ié forms of itself a Compurrs Limrary oF 
No. 82 Nassau street, or to RORAt A¥ramrs, and should have a place on the book. 
Gro. W. A shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid 
No. 16 Cedar street, N. Y. by firstmail Address 4 
ae : FOWLER & WELLS, . 
American apd Yorcign mar 2% No, 808 Broadway, New York. 





PATENT AGENCY OFFICE; ey eae 


How to do Good and 2<« “Paid for it.” 
LOW, P*SKELL & Co., a 
Be : Take an agency for our publicaswwrs. The termsareé i - 
Soliciwrs of Patents, such, there can be wo Possmuciry OF Loss. Every family 


304 Broadway, New York. will be glad to obtuin some of them. For particulars, 


Rejected applications eepecially attended to. sddress FOWLER & WELLS, 
par & sere ~~ ' mar 2t No. 368 Broadway, New York 
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‘WATIMORE & OHIO RATLROAD! 


CONNECTING 


All Parts of the East 


WITH 


All Parts of the West, 


The Shortest Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE 


AND WASHINGTON, 


‘COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, DAYTON, INDIANAPOLIS, 
$T. LOUIS, CAIRO. MEMPHIS, & NEW ORLEANS, 





THIS GREAT RAILROAD is located nearly upon the 
line formerly traveled by 
THE Great NatronaL Roap 
‘Running between the cities of 
WASHINGTON and BALTIMORE, 
Ard the Commercial Cities of 


The Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 





Aa Exclusive Telegraph Line | 


cana the running of all the Trains upon 
- the Barrntors anp Unio Roap, render- 
ing delays and collisions, tia- 
ble wo oscur on Railroads, improbable on this route. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Willis’ ‘Improved Stump Machine. 
Patented March 6, 1858. OP et 





This Stump Machine ip the best thing yet invented, 
not only for taking out stumps, but for pulling up stand. 
ing trees by the roots, for quarrying rocks, removing 
buildings, or almost any other work requiring a high 
and variable power. It is so constructed that the ten- 
sion required to lift or remove a body can easily bo 
varied from 8 or 10 to 350 times the natural strength of 
the team, ep) 

Its weight (largest size} is 1500 Ibs. , and yet it can be 
boxed, with the exception of the wheels and lever, in a 
space of 10 feet long by 15 inches square. It is made 
of wrought tron, of & peculiar quality, capable of sus- 
taining 57 tons to the inch. 

For partioulars, apply by letter or personally to 
WwW. W. WLA. 

oct tf 
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Orange , Mane. Capt. 20, 1868. 
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FULLER & BARTLETT, 


DELMONICO NURSERY, 


YATES AV., near MYRTLE AV, 
BROOKLYN, L. L 
FULLER & BARTLETT are prepared to farnish Fruit 


| and Ornamental Trees, Shrobs, and Plants of every de- 
| scription, at the lowest rates. 


; 
! 


i 
} 


’ 


| shrubs seche 0% aaa tiaiiana 


Isabella, Catawba, Concerd, Diana, Rebecea, Clinton, 


| Hartford, Prolific and Delaware Grape Vines. 


Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, one © teu years old. 

Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseber 
ries and Currants of the best y trieties. 

The celebrated Cherry Currant, two year old planis, 


| at 25 cents each, or $20 per hundryd. 


Seedlings of séveral varieties of orpamental trees and 
fob tf: 





American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS '¥ GUANO, 
THIS GUANO, from Jarvis Island, in the 


Pacific ocean, containing 80 per cent. of 


phosphates and sulphates of lime, and the 


| most valuable fertilizer known, is ffered for 
‘sale in large or small quantities at about 
| two-thirds the price of Peruvian. For fuil 
"information and particulars, address 


} 


entire revision ef the running arrangements of the | 
Road, by which highly important adyantages to the | 


traveler are sectired api ly 





‘ C. 8. MARSHALL, 
President cf the American Guano Co., 


mar 3t 66 William at., New York, 
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American and Foreign Office 


for Procuring Patents. 


C. A. DURGIN, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Rejected applications especially attended to. Refer to 
tho Editor of this journal. sept % 





NEW AND CHEAP FERTILIZER. 


CASTOR PUMMACE 


A valuable orranic (v egetable) manure analyzed }y 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson of Yale College, and com 
mended by bim. 

It is PUMMACE left after pressing the oil from the 
Castor Seed, and in India and England bears a high 
value as a fertiliner. 

It will be soid at $12 to $16 per ton, according to 
quality—at which rate it is the cheapest fertilizer in 
the market. 

The analysis and remarks of Prof. Johason will be 
sent to any address on apolication; saraples of the 
article may also be obtained if required. 

No charge for packages, and in lots of Ten Tons de- 
livered free of cartage in this city. 

Manufactured and sold bh 

H. J.B R & BRO., 





api 142 Wator st., New York. 
Mount .PLEasaNy INsTITUTE, 
AMHERST; MASS. 


A Select Boarding School for Boys. 


(Established 1849.) 


H. C. NASH, A. M., Pruncrean. 


The summer term, of 20 weeks, commences on Wed- 
neuday, May 4. Circulars may he obtained of the Editor 
of the Farmers’ Magazine, No. 42 Ann st., N. Y., 
the ree at-Ambersi, Jans. 


Blalce’s s Patent 





FIRE ».{D WEATHER PROOF PAINT, 


Which in a short time after being applied iurns to a 
perfect SLATE or STONE, protecting whatever is co- 


vered from ‘ire and weather. Beware of worthless 
imitations. The genuine article constantly on hand and 
for sale by 
CHARLES B. GRAINNISS, 
Successor to Wm. Blake, Patentee 


Mchiy 205 Pear] Street, New York. 


* 

















MT ev” INT, extiere aT 
CATALOGUES descriptive of new , hardy native vines 
sent to all applications accompanied by a 3 

Address G. W. GRANT, 
fona, noar Peekskill, Westchester Co. 


ent Stamp 


mar 3t NY 





GUANO 


Government brand and weight, direct from the Agen, 
Storehouse. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bong Dusr, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 
For sale by 
A. WONGETT. 
apl 2t No. 34 Cliff st. 
To Practical Farmera and Dealers in 
Fertilizers. 


THE NATIONA® “YRTILIZER—« new article of Fer. 
bp? BRE prepared vuder zac direct superintendenc 
per, LL. DP., formeriy #rofessor of Analyt 
Chenier and Agricu'ture to the State Mriversity : 
Mississippi, as also State Geologist. [ts sis is the 
green sand aarl of New Jersey, which is chemicalt 
combined with fish and pore antual bone: for which 
lettérs patent for this and foreign countries have heen 
granted. It is unhesitatingly accredited soperior to 
Peruvian guano; strengthening the soil, and beyond the 
possibility of exhaustiny land where ap plier d. ~The 
crease in the yield of plants and all cereals is largel; 
augmented, while it supplied a continuons scarce of 
fertility. For sandy, barren and abandoued lan 
where ali other manures heve failed, we ask brut o 
trial even, trusting solely "pon the rare constituents 
which this Fertilizer abundantly possesses, and whi 
are so wholly and peculiarly essential in an artich 
fertility, such ag is here reliably represented. 

We would call the attention of farmers to nse it this 
coming autumn, for their winter grain : as also to t 
fact that this article- has arrested the root in potatoes 
Price, per tor 
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when decay had already commenced. 
of 2000 Ibs., $35. ° 

For all detailed particulars, analysis, 
rections and recommendations, apply or send to th 
office of The National Fertilizing Gq..No. 37 “ulton & 
Fulton Bank Building, New York. Jos. C. Canning, Act 

We would distinctly give notice, as abortive imitations 
and attempted infringements upon our Patent ha 
already been made, that we have no connection what ° 
ever with other Fertilizing Companies, of any charact a 
or name. ang 12% : 


STI the <cePS O 


Albany Tile Works, 


ALBANY, N.Y. ; 
THE Subs¢riers, being the most extensive manuf 
turers of DRAINING TILE in the United States, have 
on hand, in large or smail quantities, for Land Drat 
ing, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TILE, warrants: 
superior to any made in this country, hard-burne: 
and over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price 


List sent op application. C. & W. McCAMMON, 
apl ly Albany, N. Y 





